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"^I'efatori? Sonncf. 

f'*'UNLIGHT and Shade; rich gold that dulls to grey; 
The fairest Summer morn, radiant with light, 
Succeeded by the gloomiest Winter night— 
So runs the tale of Life from day to day. 
And no man knows when, ranked in close array. 

The thick black clouds will hide the sun from sight, 
And darken all that has been glad and bright, 
And make Life for awhile a shadowed way. 
'Mid Sun and Shadow, happiness and woe. 

The years roll on. each bringing its due share 
Of pure unruffled joy. and stormy care ; 
And yet, if men will only have it so, 
The dark days will be short, and every one 
Will have his Icng fair summer day of sun. 
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Sunlight and Shade. 



THE RIVER OF LIFE. 

\0\VN from the heather-covered h«Is, 
u jJj^ Fed by a thousand little rills. 

-■*'^ Through sun and shadow, night and day. 
The brooklet speeds upon its way. 

Flashing through meadows in its pride, 
Flowing through towns that dull its tide, 

Through sun and shade, towards the sea 

The river speeds unceasingly. 



Life's 



as any April day, 
r speeds upon its 






Sparkling in all Youth's joyous pride. 
Dulled by stem Sorrow's murky tide. 
Through sun and shade, through joys and v 
Unceasingly Life's river flows. 



THE YEAR'S AWAKENING. 



THE YEAR'S AWAKENING. 

le signs of .Spring, and man, as well as Nature, has felt thenn many a 
ut into Uie air, ;mcl know again what has long been 
experience — a certain balmy softness that thrills and 
s to be a quality in the very light of Spring different 
the softest Winter day. A dweller i 



l!*VERY one know- 

and oft. We g 

a stranger to o 
penetrates us. There 
from that of 

chimney-tops stand out from the dark roofs with sharper contrast, and the smoke 
thai comes from them is bluer than lately. But to one who lives by the sea— what 
is this that comes before his eyes this morning? Not a grey sullen plain of 
cold repellent ocean ; not an angry purple mass of tumbling waters ; but a 
calm surface, blue, and full of brightness. .'\re you among the hills? 
What arc these lovely soft lights, and yet softer shadows, that hurry for 
ever under the cloud-fieeked sky ? They % 

indeed, ihey are, for winter has them not. They are swifi and yet ceaseless, 
for as long as there is a cloud up above, and a sun behind that, they will come 
and go, " like souls that balance joy and pain," across the valleys. If we 
descend into the level country we see colour varied, indeed, but as yet 
subdued, for the hedges, unless we look very closely, are still brown ; the 
wheat is hardly — perhaps not at all — visible ; the grass is of a faint green ; 
ihc woods are not yet fully dressed in their bridegroom's apparel. This is 
well, for after the darkness of Winter the eye must get used gradually 
10 the increasing brightness of the year. Sight, however, reveals to 
us only a partial knowledge of the advent of Spring. The birds 
one and all, exulting. Even the grave rooks show a keen plea 
in the awakening year, and call to each other in cheery, clamorous 
tones ; the noisy daws play and tumble in the air most youthfully ; 
the pert starling is busier than ever, and more of a chatterbox ; 
panridges arc pairing, and call to each other from the hedge-bottoms ; 
magpies flit here and there, and they, too, are heard as well as 
seen ; the chaffinch is once more assuming the gay colours that 
during the Winter have been somewhat subdued, and sits on a 
bough hard by, attempting as much of a song as Nature has given 
him voice for ; wrens are numerous, and as noisy and audacious 
as ever ; plovers which, more than most birds, give us an idea 
of aerial lightness, ilit across the newly-turned purple earth, and 
their peculiar cry comes to us on the breeze like a "' wandering 
voice." But the larks ! the whole air is full of their song. Uown 
it comes to our dull earth unstinted, spontaneous, glad; full of 
freedom, and full of love ; it is the IjTJc poetry of the sky. But 
let us step aside into some near plantation. Nothing i 
tempting than a walk through a wood when the 
chills of early morning have vanished, and the 
kindly influence of the sun lets Nature have full 
play. Then, indeed, do the signs of Spring's 
creative power become very manifest. Of the 
birds meittion has been made ; insect life begins 
to move. 



UUu. 



If we listen, we can almost hear in the 
of mid-noon the very grass growing ; a green 
and tender light seems to hover round the trees ; 
a new sheen has come on the silver of the 
birches ; bluebells, primroses, violets, wild 
hyacinths, fox-gloves, and a hundred varieties 
of flowers are about us. h. E. Wakd. 





AST sIo|rilig meadows sweet with i 
_ Past sedgy nooks the wild swan loves lo know, 

A broad stream gently glides, with placid flow, 
Resistless, halting not by night or day. 
And with it wand'ring weeds and grasses stray. 

Torn from their homes, borne heedless to and fro ; 

And with it, too, the laden hay-boats go, 
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Like in April >w.llow brioging h. .j.^ 




upoi) il> wine. 
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Viuvn oT a little Dulden couDting 
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For her heul ii full of glidnui, and 
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SUyUGHT AND SHADE. 




SPRING BLOSSOMS. 
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p HERE is no lime so sweet as spring, 
IJC* \Vhcn Nature dons her best ; 

^ Dispell'd is gloom when bud and bloo 
Awnke from winter's rest. 

The birds again their carols sing 

Within the vernal irces ; 
And violets rise, with purple eyes, 

To greet the gentle breeie ! 

O spring is sweet, for ev'ry flow'r 
(Hows gaily in the sun ; 

And in the air ii breathes a pray'r 
For hours so sweet begun 1 



No longer reigns the frost and snow. 

Soft summer now is nigh ; 
The buds of spring the tidings bring 

That wintry days must die ; 

O'er hill and dale the herald roves, 

With flow'rets in his hand. 
And casts away the blossoms gay 

To deck the waking land ! 

O spring is sweet, for evry flow^'r 

Glows gaily in the sun ; 
And in the air it breathes a pray'r 

For hours so sweet begun '. 

Edward Oxempor: 



IJIr T fell upon a day in Hummtniijc, 
W When leaves were densest, and a yloom of shadt I 
Tb Sank deepest doivn upon the woodland glade, T 
And all the birds were mute — I lay beside 
A take within the forest's heart; and In 1 
Lulled by the heat, half sleeping, halt aivake, 
I saw, or dreamed I saw, within the lake 
Strange shadowy phantoms moving to and fro. 
Tl 
w 
: 



And, floating on the surface, bubbles brij^ht 
And many'hued were dancing— ruby -red, 
Purple and aiure, and of every shade 

That Iris steals from sunshine when the light 

Pierces the rain-drops. Ever and anon 

V the phantom-creatures spring to snatch 
Some glittering bubble, and at last to catch 

An airy globe that burst— and then 't was gone. 



And doivn tlie creatures fell, or. thrust aside 

By others struggling upwards, passed from si^ht : , 
And some, before they reached the water's height 1 

Where played these mocking globules, sank and died. I 

While now and then I saw some creature lie 
Calm and unmoving, though before its cjes 
On the translucent water glowed a prize 

Brightest and largest, dancing vainly by. 





Min whni ihouseesi, is ihe type of life, 

And all those creatures are thy fellow me 

Lvemiore vainly seeking to attain 
I Those bubble-priies amid toil and strife— 
I Power and wealth and fame. 

iv they are vanity and empty air. 

And so they heed them not. and give 
I To gain the glitlenng things the others priie. 

I " Soon all those little lives shall pass away. 

And all those bubbles burst. 'I'hen, mortal, know 
The nothingness of all things here bclo*. 

I Elsewhere the Real seek." From where 1 lay 

I 1 sprang atifrighted, and I looked around. 
I saw the fishes swimming in the lake. 
Darting up swifi the summer flies lo liike, 

9 And heard the grasshopper's clear rin;inK sound. 
John KBANxia Waller. 
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NORTH SEA FISHERS. 



'^ wheij tl 
■^ Then a 



iahetnian's toil begins in llie evening, just 
^^ when the sun is descending the western slopes. 
-^ Then all the Ihtle harbour is astir. The mouth 
of the harbour is so narrow that only one boat can put , 
out at a time ; but on board a doien or more, there 
has been a simultaneous commencement of active 
labour. After half an hour or so of preparation, boat- 
hooks are dipped into ihe water, the first boat swings 
round the corner of the pier, the sail is slowly hoisted, 
and with what seems like a joyous bound the IVelcome 
Home leaps out over the ground-swell and makes 



iward the 






ern "skies. As for the womenfolk, theiij 
ver ; and they sland watching on tfii 
narrow quay. Boat follows boat over the purpli^^^ 
waters, until you see nothing but a crowd of yelk 
sails on the horiiton, dipping slowly dawn — slowf] 
down and away — into the thickening haze. ^^ 

On such quiet nights as this the lishermen's O' 
tion seems safe and agreeable and pleasurably excic 
ing ; but the North Sea is treacherous, and subject M 
sudden storms. Sitting on the hillside at BurnmouA 
] have watched tfie boats put off on a grey evenings 





when ihey were soon hidden by the thick, damp, 
clinging mist Under its spectral covering the sea 
was heaving calmly enough, and you heard the 
gTOund-swi'll breaking with a quist, 
sound against the pier. An hour or so, and there was 
a quickening in thcie watery pulsations ; the sky 
became more heavily overcast ; the sea broke far 
out ; and long, creeping waves came chasing each 
other into ihe little bay. Then an old fisherman lum- 
bered out and peered through the mist, and l>y.and-by 
the ««men joined him. How about those who had 
just put forth to sea? The coast is dangerous and 
cruel, When the tide is out you may look on row 
upon row of jagged reefs, set like sharks' leeih, and 
brown with clingmg sea-weed. Once out, the be 
tnij«l either bide ihc full fury of the rising 
or make straight for ihe harbour before it breaks upon 
them in its force. On nights like this, when the sky 
is hidden with mist, and the wind comes in sudden 
gusts, and the waves break with ever increasing fury 
Against the pier, hearts beat anxiously, and there is a 
dread silence amongst ihe women-folk who are wailing 
for the return of the bnats. A general sigh of ri:lief is 
audible as a dark shadow comes bounding forward, and 



a sail is suddenly lowered, and a boat swings routid into 
the harbour, with ils crew safe on bo.ird. They are 
coming back, then.' There will be no fishing to- 
night, nor will any woman lie sleepless, thinking of 
the dangers of "her man," far out amid the wild 
and [he reltntless gale. .\arox Watson. 



SUXLIGHT AND SHADE, 




EARLY FLOIVEKS. 




EARLY FLOWERS. 

jC^^^'E'^^ Siirmg-linie flowers, from l!ic 
^> peeping. 

Welcome, ns sunshine after pie: 
Out orwamt bulbs, ihat long have held you skeping 

Like buried hopes, you start to life a^'ain. 
Welcome '. and cluster on the brow of Morning ; 

The icicles have melted from her hair ; 
Her floating auburn tresses want adorning. 
And your pure bells shall make ihem very fair. 

Old Winter, crowned with mistletoe and holly, 

Is ste.iling from us quietly at last ; 
And now the trees bud, it is worse than folly 

iC among the ashes of the past. 
DiAckbird and thrush and ouzel, in their ghdness, 

Have charmed away the winter of the soul ; 
The mask has fallen from ungenial sadness, 

And the benighted heart is once more whole. 

One redbreast on my window-sill yet lingers. 

Anil peers about with prying round black eye, 
Far cheerier than when Winter's numbing 

Half robbed his little throat of melody ; 

it hearken to the ghostly voices 

Of vanished hours, and brood by lonely fires. 

Since every bursting bud and leaf rejoices. 

The faintest echo of sad sound expires. 

Jane Dixon, 



SCXf-lGHT A.VD SHADE. 




gvVENTURE , GWO^t ! 

Thyl'v'lin'i'y is' kft^w^a. V ^y* fn-untain-frp i^ dreary. 

^ ra-ir'JtGW'n , fiir<rt GWm; | jAndth'U art wlJ and'w'siry , 
Fr°m7'%nwyunt=7A«n., G~\ ■ ButWc 'Its' Ln^kt Mid «h"ry 

^'^5)^ Fiirj't 6v(l«n. . 5_y d I Xh'u mult Venture, Venture, ©wen 

'T(J'>V'e'j^«Wn-«'I=eh!llKpref'ttliei, | Thii' ej^We "Id ji mijl- ^ 




Tif l.\),V -Mi'n lie&rt liitK kl'ft til 
Th'U mu^t V';ntur*,V<^i'»tune.Gwcn. 

TDiyre&el is' I'li^ wwl l°rii,®J 

^3 r'iv.irejt GW«n. faired GWei 
Then til-p' Kere till mTn , Q\ 
(jT^F&irest GW'H . 



'^' t wr'-i't Gvt'en. fwrcit GWen-, 
It miglit be c\ly° tKin«, @ 

(J C?«m*, H^n, im'JbridMnvbleiiin^- 
■/r. Trh''uniuitv'''nture,V«ntur«G\'>n! 




MINNIE OF MONTGOMERIF. 



vL'EEN of my soul ! from thy fai 

I drink the purest 
' And mcll amid its witching gmcc, 
Sweet Minnie of Monigomcrie. 

Thy voice is music's witching wile. 
The light of love illumes thine eye, 

The ray of heaven is in ihv smile. 
Sweet Minnie of Monlgomerie. 

Thy blooming cheek's the rose's lint. 

Thy brow the lily on the lea. 
Thy very dress has magic in 'i. 

Sweet Minnie of Montgomerie. 



summer blue, 
ith the mellow strawberry, 
Thy rippling hair the raven's hue. 
Sweet Minnie of Montgomerie. 

I see thy faultless figure move 
So gracefully, so witchingly, 

And can buigare in speechless love. 
Sweet Minnie of Montgomerie. 



But ah ! In 



r can tell in song 
v dear thou art to me : 
e, my love is strong, 
; of Montgomerie. 

Jau&« Bark. 
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SUXLIGHT AXD SHADE. 




SUNUCHT AND SHADE. 
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iKOMafa a oss the ocean, 
\f Hon e a d speeds my sailor dear — 
r No n va n ny long devotion, 
Fo a las he's sailing near ! 
\ea 5 have anished since he left me, 

Gai ng sad V o'er [he sea ; 
Oh h s bark of all bereft me— 
Now les coming home to me ! 

Farewell sorrow ! siglis are dyii 
Tears are strangers now to m 
Fo my faithful love is hieing 
Homeward o'er the smiling si 



Where the wavelets, white and curling, 
Round the olden jetty play, — 

'Neath the sea-birds airy whirling — 
I have watched from day to day I 

Thoughts have risen whilst I lonely 
Pac'd along the beaten shore, 

Thoughts that he, whom 1 love only. 

Farewell sorrow ! sighs are dyi 
Tears are strangers now to it 

For my faithful love is hieing 
Homeward o'er the smiling st 






HAT is il gives my darling grace. 

And makes her peerless in mine eyes ? 
Is it ihe ijlory of her face, 
The myriad beauties all can trace 

In her, my priie ? 
Is it Ihe sunshine of her glar 

Is it the pureness of her brow? 
Is it the sunny smiles that dance 
On rosy lips, that so entrance 
And chain me now ? 

my darling's i 
And this is all her witchery — 
That with a love that's pure and bright, 
Fer\'cnt and strong as noonday light, 
My love loves mc 1 



SWEETLY ARE THE WILD BIFDS SINCING- 



LIFE-FURROWS: A SONNET. 



two horses, ha.mcssed to a plough, stand still, 
Wailing the voice whose words they've learned 
- — to know : 

Then, at the ploughman's signal, proudly slow 
They plod with patient footsteps up the hill ; 
And since with sturdy hand and steady will 
The keen-edged share is driven to and fro. 
Up-hill and down alike the furrows go 



True as a line, unturned by any ill. 
Are not our lives just like the ploughman's share ? 
The Providence that rules them may decree 
That we plough up the hill through toilsome 

And obstacles may meet us everywhere ; 
Yet if our hands be true in all our ways, 
The furrows will be Straight and fair lo see. 

G. Weatherly. 




^ WEETLY are the wild birds singing, 
^ Softly purls the silvery rill, 
' Vet though all around is lovely, 
I 3m lonely, lonely still ! 
Vainly sunbeams spread before me. 

Vainly flowers their scents impart — 
I Am lonely, desolation 
Reigns supreme within my heart ! 
Vainly are the wild birds singing, 

Vainly purls the silv'ry ril! ; 
For though all around is lovely, 
I am lonely, lonely still. 



FAREiVELL TO THE Sn'ALLOWS. 




IComp; 
Alas ! when vou afar have flown ~- 

A weary life will tlien be ours. 
RVe oft have watched at sunny ei*e 
I The changes In your airy flight, 
And longed like \aa the aii- lo cleave 
j With hearts all buoyant with delight. 
We eaw you come in lo^'ely spring. 
I When all the earth was bright and gay, 
And hearty was our welcoming, 
Yet jou so soon will fly away ! 
To southern lands, where spring is still. 
And balmy odours fill Ihc air, 



Vou haste o'er stream and dale and hill : 
O would that wc could follow there ! 



With you depart sweet summer days, 

And winter shows its icy hand ; 
Bright flow'rets fade before our gaie. 

And falling leaves bestrew the land. 
Ah, you must go, alas ! farewell ! 

'Twere death for you with us lo slay. 
But hopes within our hearts will dwell 

That we shall meet again in May, 

Edward Oxenpokix 
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h[/^lFE on board ilic sjilJiigJ 
' \\£j barge h pleasant enouglul 
'■»-■ ' The voyages are seldoial 
long ; the craft are easy to handle. 1 
isisiing of the capia.)Ut I 
ind boy, have a pecuniary f 
m the work done by th&M 
barge, and are too few lo quand a " 
become irregular in their hibits. Doubtless this explains the air of self-respect and con lenlrnent by whid^ 
they are generally characterised. Regarding [he men of Ihi; dumb barges as paor amphibious ct 
unworthy of serious notice, they aspire to the dignity of membership in the nautical profession, and love U 
prove that the merchant service places a special value upon them a.s sailors. The boast is not a vain oa< 
bargeman, by the wit- sharpening schooling of many an emeigency, learns to rely upon himself, and the rapiikl 
handling of which a smart sailing barge is capable adds habitual quickness to acquired thoroughness. So ii 



HTngbai^ge, a bargeman 



BJKGE-LIFE. 

~coines &boui that, while an ordinary seaman rarely takes kindly tc 
transferred to a merchant vessel soon takes front rank. 

On a summer afternoon a fleet of barges running with a fair wind up one of the readies of the rivtr, the 
sun shining on the big ruddy-brown sails, the skipper at the helm, with his wife and a child or iivo cosy around 
the cabin door, and the male, boy, and dog forward, lounging on the cuddy companion-way, is an exciting and 
picturesque addition to the rivcrscape. The crew know, by long personal acquaintance, every shoal and 
current, and navigate their craft with the skill gained from practical experience. In the darkest night they can 
distinguish Sea Reach from Lower Hope, Gravesend from Northfleet, Fiddler's Reach from Long Reach, and 
Bugsby's from Blackwall. The chief cabin is not large, but two — or at a push four — persons can find in it all 
the comforts if not luxuries of a home. It is found necessary about every two years to fumigate the interior 
with sulphur under hermetically seated hatches, to keep down the organisms which heat, wood, and cargo will 
generate, let the cabin boy be never so clean. As each man " finds " himself, there is no need for purser or 
steward ; and since the captain and mite are paid by a regular share in the earnings, all bother in the matter 
of advance notes is avoided. These two officers occupy the locker berths in the after-cabin, except when the 
skipper's wife takes a trip ; in which eventuality the mate keeps the lad 
company in the tiny cuddy up in the bows. 

Persons not knowing what a barge under canvas can really do, and who 
have carelessly regarded that description of vessel as a lumbering makeshift, 
corresponding on the water with an inferior cart-horse on land, arc always 
astonished at the speed made by a sailing barge. 
It draws but a few feet of water, it is true, and has 
a Hat bottom ; but the bow of a modern specimen 
li beautifully shaped, and the proportions, as you 
calamine ihcm when it is lying on the slip, as at 
Kochcsier, or high and dry at low w 
£ssex shore, will be found quite compatible with 
the feats accomplished. In these days special 
s paid to the building of sailmg barges. 
and the builders are begmning 

The sailing barge displays 
Its qualities best, perhaps, when 
beating up the reaches of the 
Thames, with all can\ as set, ind 
3 brisk breeze siifTening the 
sails; or at the annual regattis 
in the Thames and Meduav, 
when sport which a yachtsman 
need not despise is provided 
The larger sails are worked by 
powerful blocks attached to the 
windlass. The mainsail is, in 
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fact, a huge sprit, the spar of 
which in a five-and-fifiy-ioii 
barge would be sixty feet lonj;. 
There are also foresail and jib, 
and a long bowsprit which is 
lopped up to the perpendicular 
when not in use. A ^niall 

1 is always used, or ready 
for use. The rig is not complete 
without a gaff topsail o( respect- 
able dimensions. "' 
is often and easily struck. 
There is no going aloft. The 
■ reefed, iind 
the process of shortening is 
achieved by brailing, which the 
bargemaater holds lo be one of 
the fine arts. Thus equipped, 
and with fair wind and iide, 

a good barge will sail ten knots an hour. With ihc a 
of a head->vind. 

There is an out-of-the-way place on the norihem bank of the river sacred to the Beckton Gaswoi 
and in the curve just above Barking Creek a fleet of some fifty sailing barges may often be found insidi 
railway piers. The position commands GalNon and Barking Reaches, and it is a pretty sight lo vratch 
barges work up or down them. Lying with a Huinber of others on the inud, waiting for their cargoci 
there are several line samples of the tnodern Thames barge, upon one of which the reader may step aboan 
and gather some idea as to what it is like and what it does. 



c of the lee-boards it makes vi 



V good accoul 



ide d 




BARGE-LIFE. 



I A sailing bai^ lies over considerably under a. strong 
press of canvas, and the water ripples merrily over a fair 
slice of the deck, but she makes excellent weather, and when 
a. yacht has two reefs down, the heavy, ochre- colon red sails 
' will be all standing. These craft seldom capsize, and 
generally owe such an accident to the lee-board coming in 
vilh the bottom. 
Sailing on " the summer, summer sea " should be de- 
lightful on the deck of a barge bound from some high point 
of the Thames to a destination up the less known English 

In the winter fogs and autumn 
deck of the handsomest model ever biijlt would severely lest 
lie patience of the finest philosopher, and after all it must be 
remembered that the Thames barge is built neither for 

ir pleasure. Red Spinner 






^^^^^^^^^^H THE 1 
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THE VILLAGE MAY-DAY. ^^^| 




STFjILED up wilh sacks, lo yonder town 
-"■CS The great mill-wiiggon lumbers down ; 
**-*^ Drawn by three horses, tali and Strong, 
The great mill-waggon rolls along. 


Anil now before the mill they wait) ^^^^^^^| 
^Vhile some, impatient, climb the gate, ^^k 
And shout with glee, when drawing nesj H 
The loudiy rumbling wheels they hear. ^| 




The miller's smock is clean .ind new, 
. And smart with ribbons, red and blue j 
And linlcling bells on bridle-rein 
Have made the siately horses vain. 


And soon Ihe horses loom in sight. H 
With gay rosettes and harness bright, H 
While close bet^ide the le.-ider's head H 
The miller walks with sturdy tread. V 




And every year the first of May 
Is made ihe village holiday : 
The school is closed : the children run 
In meadows smiling with the sim, 


Long may the festive day come round 1 
And find the miller hale and sound, ■ 
And may his goods increase, and still ■ 
The great wheel mm fais busy mill. ■ 


fe 
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THK SISTERS' CHC 


1 

ICE: A SONNET. 




■|^>*^P^H 


" ^Sf ^ "■*""" ' '°^^'' '^'"'^'^ ^"""^ ihoughl- 








JjJL less Rose. 

"Must be a hero, dauntless in the 


Vf "'■ 






■r^ H 


figlit, 








Fair as Apollo, gifted with llie might 






zmXk 


Of Ajax, triumphing where'er he goes." 
Madge looks up from her book with face iliat 






glows: 






" He rather shall be precious in my sight 






Wlio has the strength to choose and do the 






right, 






Who's kind and gentle both to friends and 






foes." 
So speak the sisters, each as she deems 


^^^^^B^^^^^^^P^^^V ' A'^^l 






best, , 






Each with a bright ideal Pf her own : 




^^^^^^^^^^H ' ^^BB^i^^^^^l 


Yet who can tell what lot to each may 






fail ? 






Love is a kindly master after alt. 






And buries the Ideals we have known. 






That present bliss may bring us joy and rest. 
G. Weathebly, 


h 


J 



.SUNLIGHT AND SHADE. 




Once Ajviid the I^o^e^." 



E AND GRIEF. 



^NCE amid the roses brighl. 
Ruby- red, honey-sweet. 
You and I, in laughing weather, 
Sang a l.iy ol love together ; 
Petals falling on our feet. 
"When shjll summer be so light? 
Never more : 
Uh. never more ! 



Once beside the snow-drops, dear. 

Waxen pale, wintry cold, 
Grief and I, in wailing weather. 
Sang a dirge o( tears together ; 

Raindrops dripping on the mould. 
When shall winter be so drear ? 

Ah, never more ! 



DEEP A.Vn TRCE. 



DEEP AND TRUE. 



jj|-^OOK in mine eyes, my fairest, 

'jsi ^ ' '''°'' '"'° ''*'"* ' 

<s=^ Say, is the love ihou be.irest 
As deep and true as mine :— 
Deep as the sea unfaihomed, 
True as the clinging vine? 



Ah I in thy hand no trembling 
To meet my clasp 1 feel ; 

True faith hath no dissembling, 
True love is sirong as steel I 

I'll hold this hand for ever 
Through life, come woe or wail. 




Aye, in these orbs clear-beaming, 

Serene, and soft, and blue, 
Like stars in still lakes gleaming, 

Mine, imaged there, I view. 
And know the love thou feelest 
s deep and true. 

y now thy hand, my dearest, 
3e, and as thou dost, 
tty. if in aught ihou fearcst 

On my right hand (o trust, 
Leaning on man securely, 




Enough. Nu other token 

I ask thy faith to prove, 
I want no words low-spoken 

To teil me Ihou dost love— 
The eye and touch have languoge, 

Though lip or tongue ne'er raawe. 
Now, let me draw ihee nearer, 

And breathe my heart's delight. 
Whispering that ihou art dearer 

To me than life or light, 
In words as soft as breathings 

Of air in leaves at night 

J. F. Waller. 



SUNLIGHT AND SHADE. 




MY ril'O LOi'ES. 



MY TWO LOVES. 



\M HAD a love in the years ago, 
J\ Lovely Marian ! 

~JJ Her cheeks were pure as the driven sm 
Her jel-black hair hung her waist below, 
Queenly Marian ! 



As time passed by, I loved a^io, 

Lillle Lilian ! 
She came as a sunbeam after rain 
And I lost all thought of former p 

Loving Lilian 1 




Her cjes MCre d.irl; ns ihc Inic of ruijbt, 

Lovely Marian ! 
Her glance was swift as the eagle's flight, 
And as a flashing meteor bright, 

Queenly Marian ! 

She scorned my love in the years ago, 

Haughty Marian I 
She laughed when I lold of my hitler woe, 
And said it had oft been with others so. 

Cruel Marian 1 



In truth my love was very fair. 

Little Lilian ! 
The bright sun shone on her wealth of hair, 
Her glad little face was free from care, 

Sunny Lilian ! 

And when I asked her to be mine. 

Dearest Lilian ! 
I saw in her eyes her love outshine, 
And her fond little face nestled down by mine, 

Darling Lilian t 



SUNLIGHT AND SHADE. 



LIGHTS AND SHADOWS, 



t'ORTH from a curtained window, 
-f The glad light comes and goes ; 
^ In ihe richly furnished chamber. 



Wrapped up ns it were in her woes; 
Qui the hope of that weary spirit — 
Who knows P 



I 




The fitful tire-light glows ; 
But the woe of the stricken mnsler — 

Who knows? 
Standing without on the pavement, 

Where the bitter north wind blons, 
A woman leans, anguished and smitte 



For often a grief falls the harder 
On one who has felt but few blows, 

When life still seems worth the living. 
When a scent is still left in the rose ; 

But the hope of the earthly- stranded, 

Who knows ? , 




i 



5 HE sun to rest is sinking 

'Midst crimson clouds of evening, 
Its golden rays the ocean blue 
*Inlo its depths is drinking ; 
The white-sailed ships ai harbour lie 
And soft the summer wind goes by. 

The hills are misty growing 

In the pale shades of evening, 

The fir-trees tail are edged with gold. 

The tide is inward flowing : 

And on the shore a ceaseless son^ 

lis silver rippling lines prolong. 

Down to the water stretches 
A field with jvllow stubble, 
Where scarlet poppies fallen lie 
'Mongst up-cropped purple vetches, 
The while the yellow corn-sheaves sian;t 
Vp-rcared by busy reaper-band. 



THE SHORE. 

I A merry song soft ringeth 

Through the still air of evening. 
And far away to sea it floats, 
And to my heart it bringeih 
The memory of days of yore, 
When, not alone, I paced the shore. 

Then comes an hour of dreaming, 
And in the skies of evening 
1 see fair castles rise to view. 
And lakes all roseate gleaming, 
\VhiJst in the distance mounlnins white 
Are glittering in the dying light 

Osen! O land! O heaven! 
In golden sunset lying, 
O reaper's song ! O rippling wave ! 
Why unto you is given 
The power to hring up from the past 
The ghosts of daj-s too bright to last ? 
JL'LIA Gi 




^^^p^^ 


P 


5^^ And every happy hour in ilora is laid. 




Jro^ To make us richer as we older grow. 








' lane 




IBeside ihe chtirehyard v/here my darling lies, 




1 siini my tears, lesl ei'en ioflesi rain 




Ruffle Ihe Uke dial mirron sun-Ul skies ; 




For Hope besl knows Ihe heaven she longs lo 




gain. 




Ey s«wl«t page io memoTy'i treasuries. 


M 




TOGETHER. 



1jA3) sapling oak, with clinging ivy bound, 

^^\: So that in common, on their leaves en. 

^Qy^ twined, 

The warm sun shines, or bloivs the wintry wind ; 

Together both grow upward, and are crowned 

With all the glory in perfection found. 
And then together in old age decay, 
Until at last there comes a stormy day, 

That bears them, still twined closely, to tne ground. 



Two loving hearts, firm-bound in early youth, 
That pass together down the vale of years, 
Through sunny joys, through cloudy griefs and 

So closely knit in bonds of love and truth. 
That when old age comes on. still hand in hand, 
They both pass onward to the Better Land. 

G. VVeatherlv. 




WAS in a. noon-dream by the summer bay, 

m Spirit, thj' vision rose upon my sight ; 
A presence which came Aoalingo'crlhespray I 
Like a rich soul of odorous wind and light, 
That seemed familiar as one passed away, 

Gentle, beloved, returned from yonder height 
To guard and to inspire ; and all that day 
Most radiant phantasies, aerial, warm, 

-, vibrating at will. 
My fancy shaped : nor art thou gone, for itill 

I dream of thee when sorrow and when nishl 
Are round me, and my fancy shapes thy form. 
And brow of meteor-beauty, thai on rr.c 
Glows from the levels of the star-dim sea. 



^ik 




AUTUMN. 
S^EYQXD the mountains sloped in 
^g grey, 

^^ A ruined continent of golden cloud, 
Blown seaward on the wind of 
Benealti its fiery toppling summits proud, 
The shapes of flaming cities stretched away, 
With amphitheatre and obelisk 
Above the murmurous sea's saturnine disk, 
Awhile : until, distombcd 
It streamed in ashen islands dow 
Then up the void the wind doli 
The dark battalions of the clouds, and bodes 
Over the glooming lands where twilight grici 
Inconstant ; drifting o'er the sad dry roads, 
Monotonous litanies of withered leaves. 




T has often been remarked that in the bird- 
world the rule is for the males to have the 
-"'^ brilliant plumage, and for the ladies to be 
the dowdy ones — a rule which would entail a 
revolution in fashions startling and ludicrous, if it 

be introduced for variety among ( 
kind: also, that gaily-dressed birds have the least 
pleasing song — the screaming jay bearing 
favourable comparison with the thrush— and the 
modestly- attired nightingale having furnished, 
ages, a brilliant example of virtue unadorned. The 
nightingale, however, only remains in England white 
the London season lasts, leaving again before the 
British climate has become objectionable; so thai 
its musical accomplishments rather 
as being those of a distinguished guest, or foreign 
prima donna, than of an indigenous artist. But we 
have another bird who is always "here, facing winter's 
blast in addition to summer's bloom, who in voice 
stands unrivalled, no competitor approaching any- 
him for fluency, richness, and liquid 
melody of song— to wit, the blackbird. 

Thrushes scarcely spare their lungs at any season — 
if the west wind blows warmly, and food be plentiful, 
they wili sometimes sing as merrily in December a 
in June ; but our negro melodist only practises once 
or t»ice perhaps in January, and then remains silent 
fill spring has really come. He waits till the horrid 




^ NEGHO MELODIST. . 

btacklhom, professing summer and bringing back winter, has done blossoming, carrying off with its fading 
flowers biting winds and bitter nights. But one month later, when chestnut buds have burst their bonds, the 
bloom is on the apple, the elms and beeches are hurrying out their foliage to see which will be green first ; 
when the chiff-chaff repeals its name in willows whose fragrant blossoms coax forth the bees ; when all is 
teeming with life, and feeling encouragement from the warm breath of the fairest of the year's months — lhen'i\ 
Is our friends, the blackbirds, gladden every dell and corner of the country with their music. 

Take a look at one of them in the copse on a fine April morning, as he sits on the bough of Ihc silver 
Airch, the " lady of the forest," already sprinkled with a shower of delicate leafage. First he pipes a few 
notes, to see if his voice has lost compass since last season ; then, satisfied upon this point, away he goes to 
the field where the lambs are romping, hopping and running along till, spying what he is looking for, he gives 
a jump and a pull, and out comes a great long worm , extracted only to disappear down his throat. Again, with 
startled cry, back he hurries to the bramble -thicket, to be sure Mrs. D. is carrying on her incubatory arrange- 
ments satisfactorily— then up to the big oak scarcely yet tempted to verdure, there to begin his song afresh. 

As of^en as not these birds, like their cousins the thrushes, appear to fix on a spot for their nest rather as a 
'■ happy thought " than with a view to concealment, a more or less conspicuous position being at times 
chosen when a less observable one could be obtained close at hand. Sometimes, too, the nest, hke many a 
modem house, is put together all in a hurry, as though by contract ; at others, the builders seem to delay their 
work unnecessarily. After the eggs are hatched, the cock has little enough time for singing — hungry, gaping 
mouths must be fed, keeping himself and mamma busy the whole day through. 

What a blackbird most seeks for is retirement— a neglected ditch with a canopy ofbrambles overhead 
being a safe place in which to find him. Of less confiding disposition than a thrush, he will, if starving, come 
really with other birds to the windows lo be fed, but he would much rather lurk under a bush near at hand, 
waiting till some impudent sparrow, too greedy to eat the crumbs where ihey lie on the gravel, seizes a bit 
half as large as itself and flics ofi" with it, dropping it by mistake in its hurry near where the dusky watcher is 
concealed, who darts out and appropriates the welcome windfall to his own use. 

" In summer, remember winter," is a Cornish proverb. Conversely, if we would have the blackbirds nest 
near the house next spring, and charm us with their songs, we must study their wants in the short days, 
throwing rotten apples, few at a time but often, In under the evergreen shrubs all through the winter ; and 
place here and there near the apples a nice sharp stone of quartz or flint, so that the birds may bring their 
snails there, and break the shells against them. Our labour will probably not be in vain. 

In spring ihey are full of song, but at all other seasons birds in general do not seem lo talk much, beyond 
a passing remark now and then, except towards roosting- time, when they have a deal to say to each other. 
When the shadows are growing long of an afternoon in winter, and the cattle wend their way back from field 
to milking— when the geese in^ straggling procession waddle home from the pond on the common, and the 
fowls disappear from the farm -yard— first come the starlings in their hundreds, assembling in black clusters on 
the tallest elms, stuttering and whistling in ceaseless clatter, till in a moment the confusion of tongues is 
bushed, and all unanimously fly off to the Scotch firs or other rendezvous, where ihc clatter is resumed. Then, 
hardly satisfied that daylight is waning, off they start again, whiz round the trees, back lo the same spot, whii 
round once more, until finally, after a tussle or two for best perches, they settle down in silence till the moon is 
high, and it Is time for them to begin whistling again. Meantime, the partridges, separated during the day by 
murderous breechloaders, have been calling one another in the long grass on the downs, gradually getting 
together again to talk things over and reckon up their skin, 

A. H. Malan. 




SUNLIGHT AND SHADE. 




LOVING maiden, fiir to see, 

Dowered with truth and purity ; 

The tenderest eyes, the sweetest f 

Rich with [be ivy's clinging grace 

O Ivy, Ivy, sweet and true. 

All my heart belongs lo you ! 





THE MINEK. 



A little grave ; a mossed headstone, 
With clinging ivy overgrown ; 

n sweet face that set;ins to smile 



And whisper, " But a little while !" 
O Ivy, Ivy, sweet and true, 
All my heart n 



THE MINER. 



\^F the miner strong and true, 
Who lo perd goeih forth, 
''-'>-'' Sound ihe piaise that is his due. 

East and west, and south and north ; 
Let tilt cclio of it ring far and wide I 
Telling all who choose to hear 
Of a. heari that knows no fear, 
Tho' e'en Death himself be near 
At his side ! 
When the pit, as black as death. 

Leaps like lightning into flame, 

Pourinj; forth its tiery breath, 

Unsuspecting prey to claim. 

While iis thunders loudly roar all around ; 

Tben lo rescue of his mate. 

, Spirit dauntless, he^rt ctaie, 

Hcds the miner to his fate 
'Neath the ground. 
Khil 
tougli 
Uien 



sihai choke and kill. 
feugh the water or the fire, 



Thai ain never fail or tire, 
While the hope of saving life le.ids hin 
Wi ws and mothers wail and weep. 
K be cannot rest or sleep, 
■ (ell death the harvest reap 
I While he's gone. 




Whether careless hands have wrought 

All the havoc of the day 
Enters not into his thought, 

Cannot hinder him or stay, 
For in fancy he can see comrades dear ! 

So he works on in his might. 

In a gallant, dauntless fight. 

Till ni length up lo the light 
Kings a cheer ! 
" They are sai-ed ! they are not dead ! 

You may keep your loved ones still I' 
Such the words that sound o'erhead. 

Mourning hearts with joy to fill ; 
While the workers rest ai length, labour done ! 

Then up from darksome night 

Come the faces wan and white, 

Hid so long tiine from the light 
Of the sun! 
Then of him that's strong and true, 

Who to peril sallied forth. 
Sounds the praise that is his due, 

East and west, and south and north, 
And the echo of it rings far and wide! 

Telling all who chouse to hear 

Of a heart that knows no fear, 

Tho' e'en Death himself be near 

At his side. George Weatherlv. 




fHE singer stood in a blaze of lighl. 
And fronted Ihc fioitery ihiong; 
•■^ Her lips apart with her greeting * 
Her soul soared out in her soflgt 
Now hovering, like an imprisoned Wrd 

With its pkinings thrilling nigh, 
Then faintly sweet, as the reapers hear 
A lark afar in the sky: 

And forih like thunder the praises brolc^ 

And the singer bowed and smiled. 
And flowers fell fast in a scented stonn— 

Bui she was not to be wiled. 
" Shall I throw my gifts to this fickle ibroa£?' 

She thought, with a bluer sigh. 
" What do they care for my simple song ?°— 

And she curtseyed a glad good-bye. 



THE THREE S/STEA'S. 



The singer aai in her lonelj' room 

As the stars peeped out of the ha:c, 
And her voice poured forth in its sweetest 

Though none was beside lo praise — 
Till she saw a form to her window creep 

And crouch by its misty pane, 
And an old dame wept at the wondrous sc 

That gave back her youth again I 




The singer stirred not, nor made a sign 

Tliat she saw where the listener stood. 
But once and again she raised her voice 

And poured out its golden flood. 
And only ceased when the minster bells 

Shook out their evening clang- 
Then one thanked Gotl for the song she heard, 

And one for the song she sang '. 

Isabella F^tie Mavo. 



THE THREE SISTERS. 



f 



ECLINING 'neath a shady tree, 
In pensive spirit dreaming, 
Three visions in sweet harmony 
Along the dell come streaming, 
Amid the sunset's gleaming. 



The first fair maiden, earliest born. 
Like tears and gladness blended ; 

Ah, April, oft thy sunny morn. 
With floods of grief has ended ! 
Clokids o'er thee hang suspended. 



The next with laughter rippling oer. 
Entwined with chains of flowers ; 

If grief for ihee, O May, come more, 
'Twill be but fresh'ning showers 
Above ihy fairy bowers, 

And last, a maid with heaving breasl, 
Through which the warm blood rushes 

Ah, June, I love thy glad face best 1 
So rich with sunny flushes ; 
So rosy red with blushes. 




SUNUGHT AND SHADE, 



A BRIDAL SONG. 




OST thou linger, gentle maiden, 

At the minster door ? 
Dost thou tremble, tender maiden. 

On the chancel floor? 
Dost thou fear, and dost thou falter, 
When thou kneelest at the altar ? 
With the bridegroom by thee now 
Wilt thou take the marriage vow ? 

If thy heart, O loving maiden ! 

Thou hast given away, 
Without fear, O trustful maiden ! 

Give thy hand to-day. 



Leaving father, leaving mother^ 
Give thy life unto another. 
Taking back a dearer life 
From his love as wedded wife. 



Let him lead thee, wedded mail 

From the altar now. 
Thou art his for ever, maiden. 

By that marriage vow. 
His in joy and sorrow ever, 
None these holy bonds may 
Loving, trusting, stand beside 
Him who loves thee, happy bride I 

J. R Wj 



■ 1. 



AT AN ITALL\N SPINNING-WHEEL. 



y ill 3 UN, my wheel, run fast and faster ! Love will 
laugh at all disaster ; 
What if Beppo sec Lucia near the pine-grove 
on the hill ? 
Honeyed words and fair pretences may beguile his 
wandering senses, 
But the finch once more his mate seeks when the 
fowler's pipe is still. 

Run, my wheel, run fast and faster ! Say, hath love 
then found its master, 
That my heart is vaguely throbbing, and my glances 
seek the gate ? 
And at length when sunset flushes all the west, my 
cheeks with blushes 
Are aflame because a step comes — ^but the vineyard- 
dresser, late ! 

Run, my wheel, now slow, more slowly ! Do these 

knots, the white wool wholly 
Complicating, weave in tangles till e'en patience 

half despairs ? 
Sadly now bodes sober reason that in time a chilly 

season 

Sorrow-laden must succeed ore use love's plighted 
circle wears. 

Run, my wheel, run slow, more slowly ! Let e'en 
happiness be lowly. 
And remember how the future days of darkness will 
disclose ; 



Yet my blackbird " tirra lirra " sings ; and 
my mirror. 
Beauty whispers, loving trust and hope 
ancient foes. 

Stop, my wheel ! Ah I threads, by 
remind me that forsaking 
Snaps a life-love more than death parts ; Vt\ 
me to my wool ; 
Love and Duty are twin-sisters, with them' 
through the vistas 
Of the darkened days in front, and 
mercies they'll be fulL 

Run, my wheel, again, run gaily ! Jealous 
out daily ! 
Can Lucia's eyes dim these ? her lovc^ 
matched with mine ? 
Round her face my moth may flutter, but 
even mutter 
Near my heart, he'd swift fly back with "< 
I am thine I " 

Run, my wheel— but why this trembling? 
heart, no more dissembling ! 
Some one comes — the blackbird chii 
advances— still alarms — 
Through the oleanders pushes^by the roses u 
brushes — 
Stop, my wheel— ah, stop !— 'tis Beppo ! and P 
locked within bis arms ! M. G. WATUMSb 




THE CHURCH OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 



^O the green primeval Toresls 



So they sought t 



isthe 

^-^ Oppression drove a slender band of 

true hearts strong and brave : 
They could not think as others thought, nor 

feci as others fell, 
Nor obey the royal edict to kneel where 

others knelt ; 
But they had heard of shores afar by priestly 
feet untrod 

: land foi 

sake — their 
■':^%, guitling star, 
their God ! 

PA 



Steer, only a ,• ' 



gallant bark was their 

With stores as small its seamanship — and 

yet she kept afloat, 
For Faith and Hope were at the helm amid 

the tempest's 
But Hope was dead and Faith was nunib 

before they reached the shore. 
Where children faint, and 
pale, 6rsl pressed 

their feeble feet, 
And stretched out hungry 

hands to clasp their 

few grains of wheat. 



k^ 




THE CHURCH OF THE riLCHJ.M FATHERS. 



Five grains of wheat !— ay, Ihink of H 1— were all 

for each Thin hand, 
When the Maj'iloiver had sailed her last, and brought 

her freight to land. 
But — for prayer and praise unfettered, at once the 

irelkin rang 



And they, who from cathedral aisles had fled in fear 

In a grander God-built temple could worship eve and 

Beneath the interlacing boughs like arches over- 
head, 




WUb the nnthems ol ihanksgiving those grateful j Where vfrdi 

pilgrims sang, spread, 

EfT a roof was theirs lo shelter, or fruits their . And stalely a 

panhcd Ups prest— | bole, 

rhcy had touched (he land of promise, and left to With the sun-rays— God's bright fingers— to glorify 

Cod the rest ! I Ihe whole. 



of a virgin turf a silent carpet 
pillared shaft uprose each tall tree- 



J 



SUM/GJiT AXD SHADE. 




OXGOf THEI4ORNIKG. 



LIGHT from beyond the sea up- break iiif 
Whitens the stainless blue afar ; 
Pale in heaven is the morning star ; 
Earth from the hush of sleep is waking. 

Glowing clouds on the glowing azure, 
Aniber and rose, with golden rim, 
Over the far horizon dim, 

Sailing away in light- winged 



Wa- 



and w 



n the dusky ocean 
1 the rising light, 



Flash and burn 
Numberless, wit 
Mingle and blend in bright commotion. 

Drops of light on the branches quiver, 
Drops of light on the grasses gleam. 
Pure and dear as the morning beam, 
I Shake and shine by the shining riv 





S long ago as 1563, or thereabouts, was 
a jioei named Michael Drayton. This 
Ura^toti nas a lover of streams, nnd 
wrote a poem called " Polyolbion," in which 
he glorified all our English rivers from statdy 
to little "roaring Yany," that brawls 
beneiith her alders between Devonshire and 
Somerset. Drayton wrote of Thames in the 
allegoric niantier of his time, with a pleasant 
old-fashioned lluency and grace ; and front 
Drayton we can partly leu rn what the Thames 
w.is before it became, in its later course, chiefly 
;i larjje sewer. Drayton takes up the tale with 
ilie marriage of Isis and Thame, and the birth 
I Thames, their oflspring. 



milythijuU VI 



...ithering and garlanding all wild blossoms to 
leek her child. Is not the verse like the song 
% and speed of a river, with its pleasant falls and 
breaks of melody ? Then Drayton numben 
with afTectionate care M the tributaries of the 
'ii.:herwalers: — "fair Windrush," and Cherwdl, 
iini tells how 

l>,ist Godsiaw, and the grey ruined abbey 
uhither men bore from Woodstock the body 
of fair Rosamond. All that part of Isis abore 

ford spreads and interlaces, passing in many branches 

ough deep water meadoivs, where 



Where 



f[ii(cd iwiUow 









The paths that run through the fields ci 
by massive black old foot-bridges of : 



s the dividing sireanis 
ient oak, and there is 
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THE POETRY OF THE THAMES. 




little that seems changed since Rosamond's da}'. 1 
always ihink of the landscape in ihat low light, which 
the Fnrncli painters prefer ; when the melancholy wind 
and the grey wandering waters round Godsiow 
repeat and remember the story of the place, and not 
to have fofgotten Rosamond. 

Slowly old Drayton lounges down the stream to Read- 
ing, where " dear Rennet overtakes " his fav 
Thames, and Loddon comes in, and Thames 

:r IfAYCi, and proudly doth punuc 
Uu wood nymph Windsor's ku» h<r lively sue he views. 
And. loolunf u bet iiUI, hii »>>- is J.kc u Iok. ' 

High up the river plenty of wild birds and shy 
creatures still have their homes. The herons, 
unscared hy falcons, are sometimes igno- 
niiniously chased by roolcs. Their tall thin 
tigurea as they perch, and the soft 
sound of their wings as they slowly rise and 
|](MI away at your approach, carry you in fancy 
< stilt more lonely : to narrow Highland 
&alt-water lochs, where a golden sea-ivced 
fringes the Iip5 of the estuary, and hazel and 
birch clamber down the steep cliffs to the shore. 
Less poetic creatures (but pleasant in their way) 
are Ibc water-rats, which seem but distant kin 
of the "British vermin" of our barns and 
The water-rat has been refined by Ihe 
element in which he passes so much of hi 
Tbey are familiar little beasts, and come hop- 
pir»g up to the angler in the grey of evening 
with intentions which seem not unfriendly. 
Docs any one remember, or has any one having 
read of him forgotten, Mr. Meredith's "Old Char- 
tist,' and bis moralising on 
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TREASURES. 



f E take delight in little things, 
In written vows, memorial : 
Wc find the treasures of the enrih 
]n little things o{ little worth. 

^VTiy were we born beneath th« stars. 
That glow for us through cloudy bars. 
Revealing all the he.iven above, 
r born to love ? 





It fell, I only know 

The seasons come, ihe seasons go. 
And all the days are bright and fair 
And golden days because of her. 

We live in love of little things. 
Of toekcts, letters, treasured rings : 
We find the riches of the earth 
In lilile things of little worth. 

J. R. EASrWOOD. 



THE KVSTIC SriLE. 




SUNLIGHT .'4.XD SHADE. 




THE hISHEh:-GIf!LS SONG. 



\-\y. my needle, through the gashes wheie 
the seals their inroads made ; 

Toil is long when love is absen;, by a kiss 
is toil repaid. 

Oh, come sunshine, darkness, death, or 
wreck or ruin, give me love ! 

Love can heal all ills here, Hope says j 
and Faith whispers, ■' Up above !" 





Tlie humble meal, how priied, how sweet, 

Earned solely by those magic words ! 
When sparkling eyes and dancing feet. 

Showed God had fed His hungry birds. 
When, pausing In their boislerous play 

They to each other softly said. 
" He e\cr hears us when we say 

' Give us this day our daily bread ' " 

Fanny Fokksj 



"GIVE US THIS DAY OUR DAILY BREAD.' 



fHE xvintry sunshine, pale and chill. 
Half shyly through our window stole. 
In ghostly beams,-that seeBied to fill 
With nameless fears my doubting soul ; 
For sadly fell their mocking Light 

On tireless grate, and cheerless wall : 
Tears blurred my dim and aching sight. 

Rebellious tears, too proud to fall. 
In gracious haste, like nestling do\-e. 

Within my clasp a dear hand lay; 
And, oh ! fond wife, thy precious love 

Soon warmed the hearth so cold and grej ! 
The winter winds soft music made, 

The winter sun glowed rosy red. 
When, by our empty board, we prayed 

" Give us this day our daily bread." 
In garments white, our darlings three 

Stole softly down the silent stair. 
And, kneeling round their mother's knee. 

With dimpled fingers clasped in prayer 
They raised to Heaven such hopeful eyes, 

That angels bright their pinions spread. 
And bore our message to the skies : 

'■ Give us this day our daily bread.'" 





TRlVMrHANT DEATH. 



TRIUMPHANT DEATH. 

tLAD walks out nealh the June's blue dome 
Wilh a parched and feverous heart ; 
He longs to break from, his quiet home, 
And bear in the world his part ; 
For his soul is date with a purpose great, 

And his courage is strong and true ; 
And it seems so hard, so hard to wail 

Whne the work is there [o do. 
In the hot forefront of the battle of life 

He has sworn a crown to win — 
Oh, when will the trumpet sound for strife, 
And the fierce wild work begin ? 
Ab, boy, within must ihe fight begin. 

Tame lirsi thy restless pride ; 
Who conquers self shall victory win 
O'er all the world beside. 





4^ 



and strong. 
Who lias dared to fight for the down-trod rigl 
' Against the purpled wrong. 
[Im ilie ancient lie sits ihronM high, 

And the truth is overborne ; 
And the only meed his blood may buy 

U hunger and hate and scorn ; 
-And the noble rage thai his soul has stirred 

No longer will be dumb. 
And he cries, in the anguish of hope deferred, 
1 will ihc triumph come .' " 
I, within must the fight begin, 
first ihy restless pride ; 
Who conquers self shall victory win 
ill ihe world beside. 



I n the last fierce flush of the western skies, 

In the glare of the dying day, 
An old man lies with filmy eyes. 

Breathing his soul away. 
Ab, blusterer. Death, you may shake my breath, 

Hut you cannot shake God's will : 
My body will turn to its earth," he saith, 

Mh work will onward still. 
AcrcMS mc dead must the victor tread 

Tlut carries the crowning height. 
To another God gives the laurelled head- 
He granted me to fight." 
A green bay-bough for thy world-worn broi\ 

Calm heart, and deep, and tried 
In death thou liesi triumphant now 
id all beside. 
FKEDEK[CK Langbridge. 





SUNLIGHT AND SHADE. 



FIRE-LIGHT. 



[, GAVE the wealih of love for dross 
Of falsehood, and I suffered I055 : 
For who shnii tell ilie wonh of Invi 
The light on earth from heaven above 
I sit and think of this, and see 
The buried past that used 10 be : 
And, in the dusk, the dying fire 
Is flaming, ready to expire. 




L 



like the light 

Love that is false is like the lire, 

The flames that flash and then expire. 

And love that sells itself for gold 

Is dear to buy, and cheap to hold : 

And love that gives itself for love 

Is light on earth from heaven above. 

J. R. EASTWooa 




GRANDMOTHER. 



GRAN DM OTHER. 



\ ONGST roses in the sunset glow, 
Ere the white arum's cup of snc 
Had closed, 
Grandmother 

e beauty round her ; or maybe 
She calmly dozed. 



The shadows aught that grief might bring, 
For Time smoothed o'er with gentle wing 
Each harsher stroke. 



The past's wild sobs were hushed, for age 
Clear read God's writing on the page 

Once dim ; 
And earih's declining days waxed pale 
In the liyht shining through the veil 

That hides from Him. 




ViTiilst golden sunbeams danced in spa ct 
Callmg up many a sunn V place 
Of old ; 
■C arid there a cloudy blot, 
it blurred the skies, of darkened spot 
In memory told. 




In a fair border-land she seems ; 
iiehind, before, a world of dreams 

All peace ; 
And doubts that had perplexed her youth 
Had settled into simple truth 

And fear's • 



Is given, 
Strained silver cord, and hushed life-song — 
'* Ay. Maude, but chant of angel-throng 

Is nigh- in heaven." 

JCLIA GoDDAHa 



SUXLIGHT AND SI/ADE. 





yTiF Spring be a 

5Jr central ideas life and joy, ihe other 



1 of liope, Summer, the Year's manhood, is one of fruition. If the one have foril 
' 'i marked by fulness and strength. If the abounding life, d> 
xtraordinary productiveness of Spring, give to it something of unrest, a deep repose stamps Suoitwr— ' 
repose born not of idleness, lassitude, apathy, but of quiet and conscious strength, of a knowledge of someihfll 

Iuccumplished, of promises fulfilled after many trials, of a life lived thus far not in vain. The silent proccMtSi 
Nature have patiently done their work. The waywardness, impetuosity, changefulness of Spring have ba 
borne with and forgiven ; even the iiarshness of Winter, appearing, as we know it did once and again, in 6 
midst of opening leaves and tender blossorns, iias not wrought much harm. The mighty mother has be 
patient throughout ; she has had faith in her child, and this rich and beauteous fullilment is the resulL th 
manhood of the year is with us in its glory and plenitude and strength. 
What a flood of light, what wealth of vegetation, what vivifying heat ! What glow and i-ariety of colour | 
every flower, every feather of each bird, every wing of each insect ! What sounds of harmony, from the sli 
song of the river at deep mid-noon to the passionate throb of the nightingale's voice through the still >■ 
fragrant eventide I It were difficult to decide which is the most beautiful period of a Summer's dsty. Ml 
must depend on where we happen to be at any particular time. Take this exquisite picture of a Summer <U 
among the 
\M 
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Ends 



Wh&X must be the effect on a man's nature of a sight like that ? What a rousing of the imagination, wlu 
stimulating of the intellect, what a stirring of the heart ! And dawn in the plains and valleys is hardly 



SUNLIGJir AND SHADM. 




mediuii-jii. .iHjji.-i 111. 1 
we hear, ihe beating of th< 
Meanwhile the right- 
look down on us, and ihe 
dew of biessing descends 
with strength calm ; and u-i 



id pale green sky siretch far aid wide ; 
there is iransformaiion ; till the day 
from us, and here and there twinkles ihe 
pale appearing star, and twilight passes 
from ^rey to violet, and violet evening deepens into 
purple right. The great change is complete; the 
under world is a place of rest, and IS one with dark- 
ness and ihe tranquil stars. 

the hour for contemplation. It would 
be sliange indeed if it were not so, for while day shows 
N.itiire in her bright aspect, evening reveals her in 
I ! ihout:htful one ; and surely we sympathise with 
\ iiure in all her moods. Seated within the dim and 
iliiiky verge of the wood, full of mystery and the 
solemn spell of evening, with the dark valley beneath, ■ 
beyond on whose summits the varjing hghts of the dcpatti 
day still linger and fade, we yield ourselves up undisturbed f 
L- Mce with a poet's eye. So wrapt in silence is everything thai we hear, or th 
heart of Nature. 

"the huge and thoughiful night "—goes on with majestic pace, and the holy si 
lOft air moves mysteriously; and as the dew falls to replenish the herbage 
n the soul. And with all this beauty and winder of night comes strength, a 
know that thnt hour at least has not been spent in vain. 

H. E. WARft 



SUNLIGHT AND SHADE. 
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MEMORIES. 



FADED note— a lock of hair- 
A flower within a book — 
- A liule lockel lying ihere 
In long forgouen nook. 



Triflts all these ? Ah, so they s<CTn 
To those who do not know ; 

For me they bring a golden dream 
Of long, long years ago. 




Oh, little treasures, rarely s 



whisper of what might have been, 
)u sing of long-past days. 




■'LOVE IS LIKE A THOUSAND THINGS. 



JOVE'S lace a song that thrilleih 
j|jj Our hearts just as it wiUeth ! 
Love's like red wine thai lilleth 
The cup and brimmeih o'er ! 
.ove's like a storm that kitleth ; 
e a cahn that aiilleth 

For ever, ever more '. 

1 Love is like a thousand things ! 

Vet must we own 

One form alone 

In each is shown, 
r Love that in a true heart springs — 
e love that ruleth slaves and kings — 

Is like himself alone I 




True Love's the sunshine waking 
Our hearts to life, and making 
A golden summer, breaking 

In restful autumn-lide ! 
True Love's a captive, quaking, 
And yet a warrior, taking 

K is pris'ners far and wide ! 

Ah ! Love is like a thousand things ! 
Yet must we own, 
One form alone 
In each is shown, 
For Love that in a true heart springs^ 
The love that ruleth slaves and kings- 
Is like himself alone '. 

G. Weather Lv 



SUNLIGHT AND SHADE. 




TO THE RESCUE. 



yA^ M I D thick misis of freezing blinding spray, 

^S^ Sad-hearted watchers on the rocky shore 

Heat the ship signals 'mid the tempest's roar : 

" No boat can Uve in such a sea," they say ; 

" Who tries to save must cast his life away 1" 
And yei brave crews speed gladly to the fore, 
And bring the wreck'd ones back to life once more, 

Empower'd by Him Whom winds and waves obey. 

; : Man, proudly « 

Cries, " Hope is lost ; in vain to work or pray !" 
Then He, in Whom the highest mercy lies. 

Looks down from heaven in loving gracious way, 
And man himself is strengthened to do well 
By Him to whom all things are possible. 




SUNLIGHT AND SHADE. 



DEPARTED DAYS. 



2 UMMER'S sweet breath, and winter's wind 
^ Have swept the landscape since I stood 
" And watch'd the ebbing of the flood. 

And knew the anguish of a mind 

That 



\Va! 

Proud loom the distant towers ; the mooD 

Sheds its pale splendours over all ; 

While night, with tender, noiseless pall, 
Hath CDver'd earth and me too soon. 




Upon my spirit came the knell 
That she would with the flowers be lost. 
A gleam of hope, like that rich light 

Which gives October golden bloom, 

Rose in my breast, but set in gloom ; 
"Twas but sun dying into night. 
Now she is gone, and I alone 

Ha\'e trod the paths we used to tread. 



O long-lost moments 1 nevermore 
Shall ye return, or 1 leap up 
To drink from that divlnesl cup 

My lips once drank from, o'er and o'ei 

Adieu, ye glades of Paradise I 

For such, in sooth, ye were to me ; 
1 go where I would ever be — 

To kiss the grave wherein she lies. 



THE KAINBOWS SECREl. 




tHE sky is dark 
The fields are sad with rain ; 
When breaks a light behind ihe hills 
And shines upon the plain. 
And eyes that seldoin look above 

Are lifted up on high, 
Wiih hope's old heart-beats to behold 
A rainbow in ihe sky. 

A relic of less doubling days — 
Id childhood we «ere told, 



THE RAINBOW'S SECRET, 
ith sullen clouds ; 



That where the rainbow touched ihe earth 

There lay a key of gold ; 
And if one reached the radiant spot. 

To him ii should be given 
To find the key which would unlock 

The lery gale of heaven. 



He; 



touches earth on every side, 
We say^and this to see ! 
'here'er we stand the rainbow rests. 
And we liave found the key. 



SVNUQHT AND SHADE. 




TOW that poor Lizzie's dead, 
e place ; 
^lead. 
It of her face^ — 
We 5it all day and stitch 
For the gay and for the rich, 
But the workshop seems so dreary, 
And our stitching makes us weary, 

And no laughing j est is told, 

Now Lizzie's coM 1 
Poor XJa.'. she'd lovely eyes. 

They were large and bright. 
And beamed like two blue skies 

With a lender light. 
And her hair W2.s tine as silk, 
And her teeih as white as milk, 
And her pleasant merry laughter 
Woke the room from floor to rafter — 

Bill all this does seem so old 

Now Lizzie's cold! 
She used to keep us girls 

In a constant grin; 
Why, a shake of her curls 

Would make us begin. 
And when Madam's back was turned. 
How she brightened, flushed and burned, 
As she slipped on with a (liter 
Some fine dress that wouldn't lit her, 

'Midst our laughter loud and bold— 
And now she's cold! 
She'd a wonderful art 

Of mimicking too, 
And there wasn't a part 

That Li 2 couldn't do. 
If she chanced to hear the play, 
We were sure to have next day 
A treat of the things she'd seen there. 
Just as good as though we'd been there. 

So wtll was her story told — 

And now she's cold t 



Old Madam stiff and priir 

And as hard as flint ; 
Her face grown pinched and gi 

With scraping a 
Even she would sometimes tl 
At the merry sights she saw ; 
For poor Lizzie was endearing, 
And her ways were soft and cheering. 

In the pleasant days of old. 

Ere she grew cold! 
The whole time she was here, 

Not a harsh word passed ,- 
She was our petted dear 

Up to the last. 
For It's sweet to be with one 
Who is bright and full of fun; 
Most girls are so uninviting. 
So jealous, and so backbiting. 

But Liz was as good as gold— 

And now she's coldf 






Her cough grew worse each nighi 

And gave her no rest ; 
And the cruel winter sleet. 
Pouring down upon the street, 
With its grip of iron shook her— 
Till the angels came and look her 

To their peaceful distant fold. 

And she grew cold! 
YtS, now poor Lizzie's dead 

It's not the same place ; 
We're all as duU as lead 

For want of her face. 
But as we sit and stitch. 
For the gay and for (he rich. 
There resounds an angels' chonta, 4 
And rising in grace before us 

Sweet Liz comes as of old. 

No longer cold! 

ReCIXALI> liARNETr, ' 
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-i^J HE sat and ivatched the iiglii of day -j* 
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»iJ Over ihe blue hills fading slow, T-S 
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'^^ And listened to the wind thai wailud 
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In crooning voice of long ago. / i 
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The lire upon the hearth burned dim ; 
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Out came nighl-shadows iveird and w.ld ; 
And dead leaves swept across the path, » 
Where once the blooming roses smiled. ii 
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No word she spake, but silent sat \a 
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As while and still as sculptured stot^c ; ^ 
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The living, breathing world around , ^-^ifi ■ 
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A sepulchre had sudden grown, 
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In which her buried life was laid, 
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And over-writ this epitaph : 
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'■ AIjs ! how soon man's fondest hopes \. 
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Are scattered to the wind as chaff/' j 
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The clouds rolled o'er the misty moon ; 
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In gentle sobs the raindrops spoke % 
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Fell drop by drop the maiden's tears ; 
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And answering sobs the stillness broke. 
And through the wakening throbs of pain 
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She found the living world once more ; 
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Hut sun and moon and stars had changed, 
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And shone upon a foreign shore- 
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Life's river ebbed in turbid waves, 
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That late had sparkled at her feet ; „ 
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A jarred note rang through ciery chord 
That until now had sounded sweet ; 
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And in a darkened world her steps 
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%^ Must wander, till her weary 
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SUNLIGHT AND SHADE. 



JOHN M A Y X A R D, PILOT. 

A FACT. 



ft^K ENEATH the starless midnight, o'er the waste 
a5 Of broad Ontario sped the steamer on, 
A mighty, tireless messenger of haste, 
Flin^jin^i from steadfast signal- lamps, th.it shone 
On stern nnd m:L:it-hcad, streaming lights that glide 
Along the heaving wateni at her side. 

On deck, no sound the midnight silence broke ; 

Voices of day's confusion, hurrying feet. 
Had passed away ; only the ponderuiis stroke 

Of engines, and the p.iddles' ceaseless beat, 
Went on ; but o'er the cro«d securely slee[)in«;. 
Through the long hours, his vigilant watch is keeping 

The pilot, old John Maynard, rough and grim, 
rroming the night, and slowly, steadily 

The hehn controlimr; ; storm and giuoni to him 
Are naught, who had lived his life upon that sea ; 

And, as he toils, upon his lips there stray 

Words of a song his child luui »ung that day. 

At midnight is :i cry heard \ Krom Ijelow, 
Like brigand springing forth from ambuscade, 

Along the deck arc darling ilames, that grow 
Each moment mightier m their maddened raid, 

Flinging aloft vast smoke-clouds, and beneath 

Creeping with shrivelling touch and blasting breath. 

" Fire 1 Fire 1"' the cry has pierced through many a 

Of calm, sweet fancies, joined in many a rout 
Of horrible imaginings that stream 

Through troubled spirits ; quickly the dread shout 
Has spread, and aii— the we.ik beneath the strong 
Crushed pitilessly — in fierce wild tumult throng 

The bows, where yet the flame has come not — there. 
Huddling with shrieks and curses, women fall. 



I Hiding their faces from the awful glare 
Of pillared fire behind tlicm ; others call 
For help— "The boats !"— but these are usdeSi^M 
Can aid, and inch by inch their doom creeps oa 

Dui hark '. above men's voices and the roar 
I Of conflagration, shouts the captain — " Men ! 
I Listen — the land is there ; ten minutes more. 
All— saved or lost— will have been settled then I 
There's but one chance : 'tis if the pilot's hand 
Keep strong, to steer a straight course for the land 



And then he shouted, "Are you there, my lad?" 
Ouick answer came, "Ay, ay, sir I" Dashing 01^ 

The ship drove through the night, and watchets ^ad 
Thought they could see afar dim lights that ihoM 

Upon the land ; but what of these, while dote 

Dehind, around, the flames devouring rose? 

" All in the pilot's hands and God's !" Alone 
Beneath the pelting hail of fire he stands. 

The scathing blast and stifling smoke-clouds blon 
About his form, while from his quivering hand^ 

Shrivelled and torn, the blood drips— round bia beat 
I The circling flames are like an aureole spread. 

I "Two minutes more! Two minutes to the eodl* 
' Wrung from death's agony the answering ay, 

".A.y< ay, sir :" comes. Nearer the flames thejbdl 
To catch the last gasped words, " Sir — I — IIIB7I' 
I Broad looms the land, and now the keel is gntiB( 

Upon the shore, where life and hope are waidag. 

Straight, swift, and sure, the steamer dashes 0^ 
With staggering plunge upon the bank she lean 

Then parts amidships — the wild race is won I 
Man, woman, child, in safety each one creeps 

To the firm earth ; but, as they totich the strand, 

John Maynard's soul has gained the better land 1 
C.E. 




W LOVE the veiled and quiet light 
j^C 0[ evening on the verge of night, 
^^ When from the hedge-row nest is heatd 
The last faint chirping of the bird ; 
I love the rose-Hushed cloud that sails 
Where western splendour pales and pale: 
And, sweeter still, the smiles that rise 
With looks of love in bappy eyes. 



Oh, what were life of loie bereft ? 
And what of joy in life w 
If love should die and leave us here 
To miss and mourn a brighter sphere 
I love the sweet and lender light 
Of ev'ning ere it grows to nighl ; 
And, sweeter still, I love lo see 
The face most fair of all to me. 




FROM A DISTANT LAND. 



HE sat within the little room. 

And heard the storm beat on the pane ; 
Within was loneliness and gloom, 

Without was cold, and wind, and rain, 

The fire had sunk within the grate, 
The bird was songless in his cage, 

And she, forlorn and desolate, 
A weary woman bowed with age. 



She sadly mused on al! her woes— 
The wind howled louder than before : 

She heard a knock, and slowly rose. 
And took a letter at ihe door. 

O happy letter, bringing joy. 

That trembled in her wrinkled hand ! 
For her belovM sailor boy 

Had written from a dbtant land. 



FKOM A DISTANT LAND. 




it fancies (Tiled her henrt in crowds. 
The bird began to warble sweet ; 
The sun came out through jagged cloud: 
And made a sh'ning in the street. 




The dying fire blaied up anew ; 

She set the feeble lamp alight. 
And laid her scanty meal for two : 

'■ Who knows but he may come to-night ? 
M. C. G- 



Kmc WINTEK. 



Where vagrant brambles sprawl or climb, 

■flakes work delightful changes ; 
He touches with an air sublime 

Our roughest roads and rocky ranges ; 
He norks his way by hill and dell 

True to his missiun and his du \ 
Ail nature falls beneath hib spel! 

And lues an unuersil beiuty 




SUNLIGHT AND SHADE. 



j^^ VING far down 'midst s! 
^\£j A pleasant pool half- 



TRANQUILLITY. 



it sheltered vale, 
il half-hid by trees, 
Surfaced uiih lilies pure and pale, 
Sofi-ripplcd by ihe summer breeze, 



With sedgy fringe of soughing ri 

Protecting from the outer 
Save where one well-worn pathway leads 

To human labour, human strife ; 




A spot well loved by lowing herds, 
So cool, so free from all unrest ; 

Save carollings of warbling birds, 
Or chirpings from some little nest. 

No sound disturbs the placid calm. 
Or breaks the silence soft and loiv — 

A scene that acts like soothing balm 

On spirits torn by bitter woe. 

As (his fair spot on Nature's face 

So arc the li^■es of some good men : 
Hid far away in quiet place, 
Beyond Ihe reach of this world's ken, 



4 



They live a calm and placid life. 

In harmony of peace and lovc; 
Far from the busy scenes of strife. 

They contemplate the life above. 
And ihinkest thou thai men like these 

Have not their mission here below? 
As flowers that scent the summer breew. 

They purify the deepest woe ; 
'Tis iheir's to cheer the fainting heart. 

To soothe the sad and weary breast. 
And in theit lives to show a part 
Of the bright future's heavenly n 

G. WeaTUUU^ 



WEATUUUU 



ON THE HILLSIDE. 



fT' HERE'S a golden glow before me, 
1^ A leafy shadow behind. 
■^1^ The breath of the scented heather 
Refreshes the fainting wind ; 



ON THE HILL-SIDE. 



s the valley 
i^i-crowned hills, 




Af'-r oit the winding rivev, 

Languid and lazy as 1, 
Beseeching looks at the sun— 

With a veil o'er its liquid eye. 

Out here on the sunny upland. 
On the moss I fling me down, 

A toiler gladdened by escape 
Frotn the whirlpool of the town 



A rapturous icn^c of bcauiN , 

A dreamy deliciius calm, 
Where even thought is quiescent. 

Steals o'er my soul hke balm -, 

And I lie and linger in dreamland, 

Drinking in more ihan I know. 
To carry with evening downwards 

To the human world below. 

IsARELi-A Banks; J 




fled by, and one dark winter 

Cast a shadow o'er our joy. 
For ii brought a day of parting, 

When 1 was no more a boy ; 
And my heart with grief was heav7, 

But my child-love shed n 
Only leading where close-twinins 
Mistletoe above was shining, 

There she kissed away my fears. 



SUNLIGHT AND SHADE. 




REFLECTION 



^iROM yon high shore 

The cedar that salutes (he morning sun. 
And views some vessel far as sight can reach, 
Whose sails have felt the tempest, and whose sides 
Vibrated to remotest ocean's roar— 
ReRects in some clear shallow by ihe beach 
lis tufted roof of autumn gold, whereon 



Sidelong the gentle sea-wind bends, and plays 
Under its listening leafy ears, and soon 
Returns with some fresh fancy, which the rays 
Upon the simple surface mirror below ; 
Until the western chasm grows blank, and slow 
From the sad sea-line, murmurous with the flow 
Of the night's rising tide, comes the calm moon. 
T. C. iRVfis. 



EkE THE NIGHT. 




ERE THE NIGHT. 



LOOK out across ihe 
To the gold and 
' Where the regal 5u 

ning's veil before his bre.isl 
;, with kindly care for mortals 
e weary and o'envorn. 
e permits night's dusky portals 
To close o'er hiir 
KAnd I gaie upon his glorv 
Till I feel no more forlorn. 



mg 




i had been o'ertried and driven 

Ere I brought my boat to shore. 
For the wind had been untoward. 

And [he current mocked my oar ; 
But the baffling breeze tore past me. 

Cheering icphyrs glassed the tide, 
And ere evening's shades o'ercast mc 

1 have touched the hither side, 
And in yonder sunset glory 

1 sec hope re-typified. 

ISA b ELLA Banks. 
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THE LOVE-LETTER. ' - 




i| 






^\ MAIDEN Wiih the 5unnj- eyes, I^M^ 

"X^l" In which the glad !ighi'p beaming, B^tl? 

**■*•*' While many a varying sunbeam flies KsP^ ' 

Across Ihy bright face gleaming ! ^■p''^'- 

Why siand yon on ihe old oak stair, ^B^A.. 

While morning sunlight's glnncmg ^^Bnt 

Od snowy breast and golden hair, ^Ku^^^ 

And o'er ihy rich dress dancing ? ^^KM 










What do you there, with stealthy tread H^BD 

So silly onward ghding, P^^^l 
Halflurning round in gleeful dread, Ir ^3^1 

The panelled oak back sliding ? '~*waB 
What seek you in the wainscot ihere, , J^^/L 

Your little hand round creeping ? V JT 1 
Take care, take care. maiden fair, ilk^V'S -• 

Lest some one should be peeping ! H^3£? 


S 


r 


^ 






The glad light in your face tells plain ^Btk^ 

Vou'vc found what you were seeking ; ^^BIH 
Then push the panel back again — ^^^^H 

Hark \ hark \ The old oak's creaking ! ^^^^B 
There's a step upon the stairs close by ! ^^^H 

Quick, now, joyous maiden, hH^H 
And far from danger swiftly Ry, ^^H^l 

With Love's fond missive laden ! ^^^^H 






\ 




Ah, Love \ you've been at w^rk again — I^^IP 
One never linds you sleeping ; H^ln^ 

And they will only watch in vain 2^9B 
Who guard 'gainst thee are ket-iii.i- ! I^Pl 

But better so— for without ihce R?*. J 

Without the sun the changelcs-i , !^fe-''5i 






^^Kj 


iMK 












F ^^5 
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Si'XUCHT AKD SHADE. 




THE KING OF HEARTS. 



v<;? WIFTER than the swiftest eagle 
V^ Striking surely great and small, 
Cometli Love, the mighty master, 
Cometh Love to one and all ! 
Lightning flashes linger o'er him, 
All must bend and boiv befiirc him — 
Love the tyrant, the oppressor, 

Love, the king ihc wide world o'er, 
Love that holds us, and enfolds us 
In his grasp for evermore ! 



Suddenly, without a warning, 

Like a sunbeam through the shade. 
Fiasheth Love through hearts of mortal 

Cometh Love to youih and maid 1 
None have any power o'er him, 
Proud and lowly bend before him — 
Love, the ever-welcoroc tyrant. 

Binding hearts ihe wide-world o'er i 
Love that braves us and enslaves us, 

Love the king for evermore ! 



"GOD AXD THE /■HGIIT." 




^^ G«on. iu i.hkh Biclurd I. defca 
^^L linccbMiiKraiiwdaiilKrayiilinoi 


cd Philip of Fnnu. It ho. iver _ 
oort.ngLi.,£l.l 1 


^^1 *■ ^ OD and my right ! " 

^P ^'M^ In the from of the fight 

Tlut blazon shall hauglitily blow ; 

And burning with ire, 

Like billows of fire, 

^^^ braveit shall sweep on the foe ! 


The soldiers of Gaul ■ 

In myriads fall ^ 
'Neath the sword of (he Lion-hean king 
"Uieuet mondruit," 
•Mid the thunder of *3r. 
Swells high o'er the clangour and ring 1 


^^B Like pillars of rock 
^B That scornfully mock 
^^•e nii^ht of the turbulent main, 
In phahnx of iron 
Our ranks shall environ 
The standard they charge for in vain 1 


In crimson and gold 
Our banners still hold 

That motto of ages gone by ; 
For God and the right 
SitU WellinKtons fight, 

Or Nelsons, victorious, die I 



SUNLIGHT AND SHADE. 



tVER the iiiils, pet, over the hills. 
Where the air is glad with the ripple of rilla, 
And the songster of night his melody trills 
Till morning light ; 
There no one" dreams, sweet, of slumber and sleep. 
For the elves and the fairies their revels keep 

All through the night. 



SLUMBER SONG. 

Uiider the sea, pet. under the sea. 
Where rivulets wander joyous and free, 
And pearls of light flash merrily 

The caves among; 
There no tne dreams, sweet, of slumber and sleep, 
For the mermaids are ethoing under the deep 

The H'ild waves' song. 



Under the sky, pet, under the sky. 
Spangled with stars that seem to draw nigh 
And |ieep at you. love, and smile as you lie 

On mother's breast ; 
This is the land, sweet, of slumber and sleep, 

ini;ets of love watch and ward o'er us kttp*, 

Kcsl, then, pet. res 





\ EFORE ihe porch, at dose of day. 

When the sun reddens through the 
The children love lo spott and play ; 
And, watching them where'er they stray, 
Grandraiher sits in restftil ease. 



For only one short year ago — 

The metnorj' of it still is green — 
Their heads were bowed in deepest woe, 
And none but they can ever know 
The bitterness of what had been. 



Tben, tired of play, when Tades the light, 
Before the porch the children stand ; 

And Tom will tell of schoolboy might, 

Of prowess in some mimic light, 
Ahliile May holds light the old man's hand. 



Daughter and son had passed away 

For ever from the old man's sight ; 
And the young children's summer day, 
With parents dear to cheer ihe way, 
\n one sad hour had changed to niglit. 



Companions very dear, these three, 

Knoning full well each others worth ; 
Living each other, it may be, 

y have none else lo love on carih. 




But now for all the sky grows clear — 

The children, for they've youth and love ; 
The old man, for the linie is near 
When he the Father's voice will hear 
Bidding him meet his bairns above- 




' I 'O know 7iihtreitt Autumn is ka sad (ion SfiH^ 
■j^j — these words lead to a whole string of questiool 
^^^ at once. Is it true that Autumn Js less snd lit* 
Spring? In what sense is Autumn less sad than Spring? 
And if it is so — what then ? This is a very sioipk 
formula of cross-examination, but the "what tben.'* 
includes a great deal. To the painter it includes ito 
whole question whether there is in Nature any e; 
of the passion of our lives, and how far it is desirable ri 
possible to embody that e.'cpresslon in his work. 

The question, then, is first of all a painter's quntiMi 

though it is not so certain that it is one which he ei» 

(hanapainitrt 

affects every phase of Art iW 

its theme and the rcpresenW- 

5 manifestation. The painter bon(*' 

eyes which raise thoughts in *•' 

thoughts in our minds whii* 



himself, 

question ; the 

" ■ s to take N. 
tion of Nature as 

; the poet 

bring visions before our ujos, Th.it is the affinity, as it is also the difference, between them ; 

one to challenge for himself a higher standing-ground than he will concede to the other. Each of them shouti 
be both a teacher and a learner, until he knows ail that the other knows. Each should be an independ** 
interpreter of nature, to whom the other may look when he comes upon a difficult passage. Each should fcdp 
the other to work out his paradise. Each should strengthen the other in his work. And if Autunia 
sad than Spring, each should declare it, and should be able to tell the other why. 

But the year is waning — is the painter sorry or glad? Is it not just what he has been waiting for? Tl" 
leaves on the oak, have they not budded in the spring, and grown green and full in the long daj-s of summ* 



THE tr.4N/.VC OF THE YEAK. 




ihai they may '. 

md a little later, or flutter 

criniiOn and gold for him 

insc the sky ? The gabled 

f IS jewelled with delicate 

en and purple moss. The 

t grass is full of happy life. 

I bams will soon be full of 

lat. The cattle are lowing 

w fields. The v 

n St the gale. October may 

}uU, but it is not sad. 

Bui then, as 1 have said, the question belongs not to the painter onlv, but to the poet also. And as these 
alike in so many respects, approach Nature in so very different a manner, it is almost certain thai the 

Ki brought by one will be at least helpful to ihe other. Is Autumn less sad than Spring? Let us ask 

»m Burns— 



iV be doubted whether there can be found in literature words more vividly realistic of the tender loveliness 
pting, or words touched with a deeper melancholy. And then, listen to Shelley — 



\f, to our first question, Shelley and Burns give n 

Bat if that is what the poets have to say of Spring, let us see what they can tell us of Autumn. In the 
Tc Queenc" Spring bears in his hand a javchn, and on his head a morion, because he is feared also, even 
i* loved. But jolly Autumn carries a sickle, and is crowned with a wreath enrolled with ears of com 

ety sort. And this gladness, common to our earlier poets, is in strict agreement with the spirit of one 



SUNLIGHT AND SHADE. 



of the last of the band who passed into the "blind world "of Dante. Hood has left us ati Autumn s 
Ruth gleaning, which if not " full of glee " like ihs merry October of Spenser, is yet full of the gladnes) J 
comes with the beauty of the ripening year. 



Thil IuhI tl« iKen all iod bright. 



— and this is Autiimn. What is there in Spring that shall compare with it for gladness ! 
And if we turn to a stem forest in the far weat, what has Biyant to tell us ': 



She ilodd bre. 
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He looks down with a glad heart on the green fields ; the trees are glad with him. and look down also. H 
smiles with tranquil hippiness on ihf fair e.irih, and it" 1 the sjii is smiling too. li is Autumn, and k ii^ 
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SU.\UGHT AND SHADE. 




jTHEN the village is asleep, and the tender 
moonlight falls. 
Making shadows dark and deep round the 
silent smithy walls, 
I listen for his feet 
Coming homeward, glad and fleet, 
And oh, my heart ! I gaxe and gaze along the village 
street. 



Oh there! oh there he stands ! by his moonlit anw 

With his hammer in his hands looking forth into iM 

night ; 
But 1 hear no bellows roar. 
And the forge-fire llatnes no more, 
There is no light except the moon on the ghos# 

smithy floor. 




Why stand you thus, mine 

)'<>u wail? 
I am aJone, alone '. come back, the night is laie. 
But he moves not, nor replies, 
And I sec great tears arise. 

As he looks across tiie street at me with his tendi 
loving eyes. 



THROUGH DEATH VXTO LIFE. 
? Oh, wherefore iv 



Oh, my love. I do but dream. Thou art not there 

not there, 
Twas but tlie pale moonbeam on thy smitliy lone and 

And no one comes or hears, 

And no one sees my tears. 

For my heart 's asleep, asleep with him, asleep these 

F. E. Weatherly. 




thkouc;h death unto lifk 



W^ 



ITH toHuous track a river winds along, 
beneath the shelving slopes — bleak, bare, 
■*^ dark- browed — 

Of a low-lying ridge of hills that shroud 
j/** duik plain at their feel, and there, among 
**e dark'ning waters, long dank rushes throng, 

And ffloan and sjgh, by gathering tempests bowed, 
. And everything in Nature seems endowed 
" iih some deep-hidden gift of mournful song ; 

for e'en the waters alt the long long night, 

"ipplc with strange sad surges through the sedge, 

^Iid muimur o'er the stones that Une the edge. 

And the pale moon looks down with solemn light, 
And ci'cry breeie but echoes back my cry, 
''Alone ! alone ! Oh, would I too might die I" 



With many. coloured threads of glorious light 
The glad sun rises o'er the distant hills, 
And soon the radi.anee of its splendour fills 
The whole wide plain beneath, and puts to flight 
Each hngering vestige of the gloomy night ; 
And every ripple on the river gleams. 
And e'en the dusky rushes 'neath its beams 
Bend low ih;ir waving heads, and glimmer bright ; 
And all the barren hills are covered o'er. 

Bathed in a crimson flood, and overhead 
A merry song pours forth from tuneful 

throats. 
And to my heart the joyous carol floats. 
And whispers " As the sun, the quiet dead 
Must rise again and meet their own once more." 

G. W. 



^^^^^^^^1 TfJE CHILDREN OF THE TOWN. Ijl 1 
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When we ourselves are happy, 

'Tis easy to forget 
The cheerless lives around us, 

The work before us set ! 
\ 'et how enjoy the pleasures 

That make up summer's crown, 
While thousands of our brothers 

Are pining in the town ? 


MtmA 
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^S Shame on us if we do it ! "^^S^ 
ft Shame on us all for aye 1 ^fljt 
■:ij Oh, surely we can give ihem ^B? 
r!** Ow summer holiday! Tv^C^ 
^ One glimpse of bounteous nature, " 
Of bird and flower and tree ; 
One day of healthy breezes. 
One day beside the sea. 

G. Weatherly. 
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whom she loves is far an'ay 
{d 1. From her and summer trees ; 
Daily he toils by dying beds, 
Whose woe God only sees. 

She cannot share his holy task, 
She sjis at home and prays. 

And sends her dainty handicraft 
To cheer his dreary *ays. 



Each stitch is set in faith and hope j 

He feels their mystic spell ; 
And how they aid his skill and strength 

He knows, but cannot lell- 

Not all of us may bear ihe gloom 

Where sins End sorrows blend. 
But those «ho do may feel our love 

On all their steps attend, I. f. M*VO' 




J^HE rose that blushes in ihe light, 
'\ The queenly lily, proud and tall, 
'■ The violet shyly hid from sight. 

All these are fair — I love them all. 
lut none so fair to me, 1 ween. 
As Adeline I 



The song of birds in summer bowers, 
Tbe music of the ivmerfall, 
I faaUmy breath of fragrant flowers, 



e sweet— I love ihem all. 



As Adelin 



For myriad smiles are in her eyes, 
A wealth of kisses in her lips. 

And countless rosy blushes rise. 
And flush her dainty linger tips. 

Ah ! none so sweet and fair, I iveen. 




SUNLIGHT AND SHADE. 
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MOTHER'S LULLABY. 



' Drooping lid and closing eye ! 
e the weary songsters fly, 
Lullaby ! 
Night and darkness, pel, are nigh ; 
i[ rest, then, you and I, 
Lullaby I 



Lullaby, sweet ! lullaby ! 
Stars are gleaming in the sky ; 
Peeping in, love, where you lie 1 

Lullaby i 
Nought will harm while mother's i 
Sleep and test then, lullaby ! 

Lullaby I 



THE OLD CATHEDRAL TOWN. 




THE OLD CATHEDRAL TOWN. 



SEEii 
As 



again in fancy's dream, 
days gone by : 



'^^ I catch once more far oceans glea 

Beneath a cloudless sky. 
And lower and turret rise to view, 

And cloisters grey and brown. 
And streets vriih the once-familiar hue, 

Id llic old cathedral town. 



Afar in the distance the purple hills 

Still preach to man, the clod, 
The lesson that every passion stills 

And lilts the soul to God \ 
Ami the music of unremembered things. 

Which the world awhile could drown. 
Awakes in my bosom again, and sings 

Of the old cathedral town. 



The sycamores droop in the time-worn close, 

And the rooks clang hoarsely there. 
And with solemn chime the river flows, 

As the curfew tolls to prayer. 
The staid, grave canons are in their stalls, 

And the verger dons his gown — 
What limes that quaint old face recalls 

In the old cathedral town I 



And my father's house is before my eyes. 

And the cross in the market square, 
And the sheeny seas and the summer skies — 

It was always summer there \ 
And ihe white sails of the passing ships, 

And the sunset's opal crown. 
And the smile on a long-lost loved one's tips, 

In the old cathedral town. 



And the sound of the organ comes again, 

Like the anguish of the sea, 
When it wails for the dead wnh low refrain. 

That asleep on its bosom be. 
And I dream of a little lad who weeps. 

As he gazes sadly down 
On the spot where my own dear mother sleeps, 

In the old cathedral ti 




Alas for the change which the weary years 

Have wrought, old home, in ine! 
Alas for the sorrows and doubts and fean. 

Which in boyhood might not be 1 
When hfe's sun sinks in ihc even-tide. 

And weary I lay me down, 
Goil grant me lo rest by my mother's side 

In the old ccihedrat town. 

J. H. Da VIES. 



SLWUGMT AND SHADE. 



SOME OTHER DAY. 



•^ OLINETTE and Colin sland 
^ By Ihe mill-side, hand in liand ; 
He is asking, fund and fain. 
When she'll meet him there agai 



But vainly slill to read he tri 
Answer in her nierr>' eyes ; 
Coiinclte will only say, 
" Some other day 1 Some other day ! 




Pleading with a lover's power 

That she'll fix the very hour ; 

But ColineUe will only say, 

" Some other day ! Some other day ! " 

" Some other day, sweetheart," says he, 

" Very far away may be ! " 

•' By the same rule, Colin dear, 

Jt may be also very near \ " 



Some other day came very si 
Came, in fact, before next n 
Words forgot their fixed intent, 
" Every day" her answer mcanL 
Bui, for love of colden days, 
Colinette ne'er changed her phrase , 
At parting she would always say, 
" Some other day ! Some other day 1 " 

F. E. W^EATHEU-Tn || 
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SCXLIGI/T ^L\'D SHADE. 
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THE BONNIE BRIG O' BALGOWXIE. 



#H, briglnly shone the sunbeams, 
Wiih many a dancing ray. 
On the swiftiy-rushing river. 

That ran into ihe bay, 
At rhe bonnie brig o' Balgownie, 
That happy summer day. 



And lightly rang our laiighlcr, 

Resounding far and wide, 
While tte tilled our arms uiih lloivcts, 

Bright blooming at the side 
Of the bonnie brig o" Balgownie, 

As we floated down the tide. 

Our boat moved down the river 

Whh its fair and happy crew, 

Who, laughing, splashed the ivaier 

Their oars went rippling through- 
Ne'er could the brig o' Balgowi.ie 
A bonnier picture view. 



Till wearying of our boating — 
A merry band were we — 

Along the beach we wandered 
Where the Don flows madly fiec. 

Beneath the brig o' Balgownie, 
Down lo the dancing sea. 

To some of us the stmihine 
Was changed to brightest gold ; 

And we wondered whdc we listened 
Hoiv oft, in days of old, 

The staid old brig o' Balgownie 
Had heard the story told. 

We would not mark how swiftly 
The happy moments sped. 

But by the beach we lingered 
Till the summer sunlight fled, 

And behind the brig o' Balgownie 
The moon came up instead. 




Then homeward by the river 
We wandered as before. 

Each sighing, mid our singing, 
That these happy d; 

And ihc bonnie brig o' Balgowni 
Might bear our son 



SL'XLIGBT AND SHADE. 



A GROUI" OF SONNETS. 



t GLOOMY pool ihick set with slimy weed 
Thai crawls in torluous folds along its edge, 
Surrounded by close-woven (rees that hedge 
The darkened spot, and keep it from the heed 
Of summer sunshine ; while thick tufl^ of reed 
And dusky knots of sadly-soughing sedge 
Fringe all the black and dankly-oojjns ledge, 
Wherefrom the murky waters slow recede. 
There, lifting high a stone, i flung it far 

And clove the dark pool's clinging slime in twain. 
And watched expectant of the glittermg flash. 
And sudden sparking as of heaven-lit star, 

That should have followed on the heavy splashi 
Full hopefully I stood, and watched in vain. 



And then a voice spoke clear— O troubled hearf. 

Why seek thus vainly for a heaven-sent sign ? 

The black pool's gloomy lot is also thine ; 
Thou art shut out from any noble part 

In the Creator's infinite design ! 
No heaven-born light can ever flash and dart 
Through thy dull soul 1 in vain for thee to start. 

And try to reach the goal ! Why then repine ? 
Why not with merry soul pass on through life. 

Enjoying all of good that's left man here. 

Troubled with no vain doubt and empty fear? 
Still, then, thy spirit's ever-reslless strife ! 
Eat, drink, be merr)', while the wine runs red ; 
Leave thou the future to the senseless dead ! 



III. 



The time sped on, and once again I lay 

Beside the pool ; and lo ! a lightning blast 
Had struck a giant tree, huge-armed, that cast I 

In former time its limbs across the way ; 

And, in low line of glimmering light, a ray 
Of sunshine sped across the water's face. 
And lit up all the darkly-shadowed plac; 

With mellow splendour of the autumn day ; 

And suddenly a bough from overhead 

Fell dashing right athwart the sunny ray. 
And merrily up-leapt the glittering spray, 

And foamed and flashed with all the rainbow's ligbt^ 

And all the dark spot's gloomy shade had fled. 

And every wind.stirred ripple glimmered bright. 



And then it seemed a still voice said lo me — 

"What change is this, O worldly-blinded hcac 
Watch now how all the sun-rays flash and dac 
Where short time since was murkj- gloom, and see 
How too, as here, so it may surely be, 

That when the o'er- shadowing trees are torn a.i 
That hide thy sout from full light of the day. 
The rays of knowledge then may beam on ihee ; 
And when has come the crowning blast of sorrow, 
And thou hast drained the cup's dregs to iheda) 
The full resplendent rays of Faiih may siiM 
And light with grandeur all the dark to-morrow, 
And help thee then to climb the frowning steep, 
Where perfect understanding may be ihrnt" 
G. Weatuekiv. 




SCWSN/A'E A\D SHADE. 




1.— MORNING. 

\ SAW my ladye when the dawn 
'%^ Grew radiant in 

I watched her tread the dewy lawn, 
As lithe and lustrous-eyed ai fawn 
Beneath the white- flowered thorn. 

Her russet hair was clasped with band 

or silver fillet, 'stead of comb, 
Gold-rippling, like the golden sand ' 
That lies upon the ocean strand, 
Fringed with its sih-ery foam. 

with stately mien, 
Stalked by her side her deer-hoimd protid ; 
oved my white- robed foresi-queen 
Through shade of trees and sward of green, 
As moonlight moves through cloud. 

Onward she fared through glade and dell, 
While on her wrist she bore her hawk, 
With jess, and hood, and silver bell, 
Whose tinkling music rose and fell. 
Shook by her rhythmic walk. 



ight my bdye in her bower — 

day- 

iMid gloom of leaf and bloom of flower, 
As, sheltered from the glowing hour, 
In cool repose she lay. 

I look the cithern from her side ; 

My pulsing fingers stirred the cords 
Till, passion -charged, the strings replied 
In a low wail of song that sighed 

My love too deep for words. 

And then I sang of gallant knight 
True to his love and to his faith, 

Who wore upon his helmet bright 
His ladye's glove in sorest figlil, 
And breathed her name in death. 

1 spied the flush spread o'er her check, 
I marked her bosom heave and fall : 
Yet dared 1 not my love to speak— 
The strength of passion made me weak '■ 
My tell-tale eyes told alL 



SUNLIGHT AND SHADE. 




A SONG OF THE HARVEST. 



'TTIT'IS harvest-lide, and a Iremulous quiver 
i^li Ripples across ihe broad seas of grain ; 
^•-^ The breezes whisper the news lo ihe river 
That harvest time has come again \ 
And the river, rapt in ils secrel, hushes, 
Then carries ii= uilt ui ihu sivayint; risshes. 



Who nod their heads in solemn pride ; 

Hilt the hstening birds ihat round them thnw 

Break bUthely forth in joyous song— 

" Hurrah for the ripe com far and wide 1 

Hurrah for iJie golden liar vc^i- tide I' 




At eventide glad earnest voices 
Unite in chorus pure and strong : 

The weary son of loi! rejoices. 
And the children join the harvest song r 

Until urhen the ruddy sunset flushes 
Die out in the west, the chorus hushes, 

And a chant of praise for wants supplied 
Goes up lo Him who gi*'es the grain ; 

And then all hearts break forth again — 
■■ Thank Cod for the ripe com far and w 
Tliank God for llic joyous harvest-tide ! ' 




k; 



^OCKV CLOSE still retains the characteristics of an old Enjlisii 
^Ea hrm. The modest freehold tiikes Its name from a field, only ten 
acres in extent, which is in fact a slice out of the side of i s(i9 
hill, and is at the funher corner thickly studded with gritrlcd heads li 
rock olilruding from the ground. Here, if, after a disappointing day wilk. 
the single -barrelled gan, the youngsters on their way home at du^k emf 
quietly through the hedge on the top of the ridge, they may generatly k'fl 
chance at a rabbit, albeit the veteran donkey that has been depastureil i 
the close since his infancy has latterly seemed to take an asinine pleasure in giving the alarm, upon whal i 
evidently some common understanding between him and the frisky conies. 

In this chill winter-time it no doubt requires robust health to enjay life about a farm, and a capacity (« 
entering into even the humblest of field sports. When the furrows are iron-hard, and evun the marshy botiutn 
has become firm ground, a sharp tr.imp to the ice-fringed rill which sidl trickles down lo the mill -stream, ind 
may yet harbour a vagrant snipe, is no hardship, though 

"NDiniirk<irvegcub!elire»«ed, I Sax Ihc dirk luvn of some rude evergreen, 

No bird to bird cepuu h» lunerul call, I Sive Ihe Uint tcdbreaii ou ibe n<»>-Kni»a wall.- 

In the long orchard, entered by a nide wicket from the farmyard, where knee-deep in straw the kine Ksi 
their Iced breath into the clear air, blackbirds and thrushes make the best of the cold weather, and bares fi 
rabbits pay niglitly visits. The shepherd has a busy lime during the long winter nights, and makes his slw; 
rounds so long as the lambing season loads him with responsibilities. In the day-time you may linJ 
congregation of men in the barns and outhouses, and in the early morning the people concerned wtlli 
dairy-stock and stables gather in the great raftered kitchen and breakf;ist by candle-light, the migbly fas 
blaie gleaming upon the black rafters, and playing over the ghost-white flitches of b.tcon in the racks. In 
afternoon comes the music of flails from the bam floor, and the sharp note of the fodder-culling machines- 
night an early quiet reigns at home and abroad, though at Rocky Close the hall-hall half-kitchen is n 
brighter or warmer than when the family meets at high tea, and the old yeoman for three hours afterwards 
in his arm-chair, with a churchtvarden pipe, a brown jug of home-brewed, and a worn-out setter dozing at 
footstool. In the chimney-comer, which is the traditional site for this scene, wc cannot sit when the 
likggDt is of mature proportions, for the heat drives us back in gradual retrcaL Here you may learn what bt 
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J!OL'ND ABOUT THE 1-ARM. 



healed in its own p^it, and curiously flavoured upon ancieni 
elder wine, made from berries from the famous tree in the ca 
■ramps through the fields, and ihe cosy, sober evenings, w 
Uie lime to sleep. 

Spring is the time of waking, and the real farmer will find it worth his ■ 
mea from Candlemas to Midsummer as at any of the more bustling season: 
ingaibercd. Woe to the ploughman whose hand neglects its cnnning, and 
fanner himself looks after these operations as keenly as the inipudei 



pes, may become; also ihe virtues of mulled 
of the hcrb-gardcn. Yel, notwithstanding the 
is to the farm what night is to humanity — 

ihile to keep as keen an eye on his 

when the fruits of the eanh are 
:o the sower who scatters ill. The 
:fc- feathered rascals who follow the 
plough and make amends for the short-commons of winter. The world hereabouts is stirring at Shrovetide, 
aaA is waxing happy as the March winds strengthen. The birds seem to enjoy those warm, westerly, blus- 
tering March winds, which dry the sodden earth, and sweep and garnish the hedgerows. Master Robin 
Redbreast was humble enough at Christmas, and so were the other wild birds that forced their company 
amongst the barn-door fowl at feeding-time ; but they all, the robin especially, are impertinent enough now, 
and it Is not the "wanton lapwing" alone that gets another crest. The days lengthen rapidly, and in the 
bedgcrnws appear the well-known spring flowers. At the lower part of Rocky Close the ground levels and 
faoDows, and here are always to be found early daffodils in magniticent patches, first of tender green, and then 
a glorious sheen of gold. The cottage children still give them the old-fashioned name of " daffydowndillies." 
.And with the April showers what a blessed, free-handed, iranquillising, hope- inspiring unsealing there is of the 
earth and its produce ! .. ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ tp,ing', vdupiuoui imurs, 

The CJraiiral of birds and (1d*=kV 

Who, indeed ? In the city pent, should winter still linger on the verge of spring, perchance the hapless toiler, 

«ha wots not of birds and flowers, may put in an unfavourable reply to the poetess. Round about the farm, 

bowevcr, the spring is an inspiration in which 

all share. Cuckoo and swallow have 

4awn in the osier bed. in the bend of the small 

itfcam where, wet with dew or hoar-frost, we 

UMd to land our brilliantly -vestured perch in the 

)Poang morning, while the teamsnian whistled 

his horses along the path through the plan- 
tation, the nimble willow-wren is taking up his 

k>dgings for the season. 

From a farmer's point of view. May, I fancy, 

is a sort of " off" month, but from 

most fascinating of the year. There are always 

gay familiar blossoms in the well-kept liower- 

gaiden. such as pansies, gillyflowers, peonies, 

and auriculas, and a murmur of bees niainiain- 

mg a busy traffic in the sunshine between the 

flower-beds and Iheir hives to the tear of the 

broad rhubarb leaves. The pigeons coo at the 

dovecote entrances ; there is a placid lowing of 

kine from the farmyard, separated from the 

kitchen garden by a low wall ; and there is, 

bordering the foo'path by which we get to the 

Irooi. a tall hawthorn hedge, whose perfume 

hangs about you from morn to eve. The 

meadows set apart for hay ^intersected by 

rills, and therefore 

prolific in cuckoo | 

flowers, forget -me- 

nots, and marsh 

marigolds — arc 

with delight." Be- 
fore you reach the 
hurdles, your boots 
will be yellow with 
the shed gold of 
the blossoms. 
Cmralipt and ox- 




SL-NLIGHT AND SHADE, 



I lips, too, wait to be plucked, and will be trampled. I 
k comparison between the bramble and wild strawberry bios 
w you such a variety of wild roses as perhaps you ne' 



I 



1 lake you to the higher uplands to chalfei 
OS arid any flower that grows ; and on ou 
dreamt of, and dells carpeted with wild hyaciot 
Then in the evening from the squire's 
(-3mes the trill of the nightingale, an 

he I silently and night-moths drum heani 
around \our head, while the bark of dogi tu 
bleaimg of sheep, with mellow chimes from ibt 
Mlla[,c steeple (when the wind sets in ihc nglu 
quarter! come with the twilight, aswelciiiiB 
laiy enjoyment over ihe gale of the orehsn),. 
nhose blossoms this year have been a martd 
of beiuii. 

At certain times of the year the Fanwr d( 
Ro(.k> Close plays the rSte of patriarch wiib 
adiniral)[e effect. He is fond of telling you ilut. 
he lives amongst his own people, and that liil 

At fragrant haymaking, mark the jovialiir tf 
the men, women, and children. The whetsluM 
seems to scream up and down the edge of ih 
scythe with an extra meaning when the maswt 
looks on, and the familiar figure and the djp- 
pled iron-grey cob are as welcome is lb 
presence of a good employer should be, bm lo 
often is not. He has his cheery words uU 
the quality of the swaihe. his joke for the Ussrt 
handling rlie rakes, his jibe at the youth "ho 
seems afraid his pitchfork will burn him 
his encouragemenE for the children comiiQ 
down will) the black-oak flagons of cider k 
small beer. Nay, you may find him sillioS 
with them, sharing their noon-day repast unileC 
the big sycamore, the cob cast loose, and ib 
worn-out setter doling somewhere in thevicinitif. 
Sheep-shearing is another patriarchal episodti 
the scene being now changed to the sheep-»'*sli 
fed by the mill -si ream. 

Hiirvest proper, however, is ihe swsoo 
par excelUuce in which ihe farmer makes his triumphal progresses round about the farm. The grain « 
Rocky Close is cut lo this day, and bound, and threshed, and winnowed in the old-fashioned nii 
The scythe and ihe sickle lay the corn and poppies low ; the women and children bind Ihe slicflW 
The poor do well at gleaning the faimer's stubbles. His countenance, by the time the soft-faced liuntet^ 
moon is due, has become warm.hued and russel-linted, and until the last wain Is loaded— an opewii* 
performed with much rejoicing and ceremony — no man is earlier or later afield. The great bam, nfK» 
whose ponderous doors the pelt of many a specimen of vermin has been nailed during the past quorli^'" 
a century, is converted inio a festive hall, and a smoking harvest-home supper is laid upon the longrowOl 
planks and trestles. The farmer siis at ihe head of Ihe table, with the king of joints before him, and ibT 
son and heir — tolerating the office, I fear, more out of love to his sire than appreciation of the position— bcO 
him at the other end of the tjarn ; while the yirls and younger boys wait upon the labourers. 

been round about such a farm as Rocky Close, and at harvesl-time. Can my wio* 

IhcE 0(1 ainiJ itiy iloir t 





KOU.VD ABOUT THE FJRM. 
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At Rock)- Gosc Farm there is no bailiff and no overseer. The heads of departme.its, are all and 
eral, bound in one within the farmer's capacious waistcoat, and it is probable thai the invariable success 
lis farming is due to the undivided control which enforces his careful judjjmeni. Yet there are three men 
s privately give themselves the airs of overseers, and who, in their way, are practically leaders of their 
Dws. First comes the shepherd, who is an old and valued servant. He and the farmer were boys together, 
I there is a deep mulual respect between them. A l.icilurn man, never in a hurrj', very weatherwise, full 
'oik-lore, but seldom in the humour to unburden himself, this shepherd is a familiar figure about the farm 
1 at the house, where, when he trudges up far orders, he is treated nilh more deference than ihc other men. 
e next man of importance is the head carter, as he calls himself out of his master's hearing ; a good man for 
'scs, and a reliable, but densely stupid and ignorant in all else. The next is a pompous h t tie futzy-h ended 
ow, vfho does what gardening is necessary, looks after the gates, and is generally to be found pottering 
)ut the brewhousc or rickyard, and doing odd errands for the house. There are two occasional visitors, 
n, by the regularity of their itineraries, almost seem to be in the farmer's constant employment. They arc 
machinist and the ratcatcher. The machinist is one of the olden type, mostly a worker in wood, and not 
sed in the modern style of machinery. In his younger days he made a capital living by going from farm to 
m repairing such machines as were in use, and combining the crafts of carpenter ^nd wheelwright. But the 
rch of science has left him high and dry, and he is, in his declining days, at best a dismal visitor. The 
C.ilcher is a bird of another feather. Everybody knows his perky dogs, and his fertet*bag, and the fur cup 
his head. Once upon a time he went his rounds with a team of four dogii harnessed to a tiny cart, and 
en this method of travel was put down by law, he allowed himself to be ivvice imprisoned before he would 
:cumb tn ihe new order of things. 

Before the autumn has quite gone, the farmer's girls, and a sprinkling of giandchildren, if the whole truth 
:st be told, have a grand gipsy-party. This is the name of the entertainment, for the farmer was so put out 
the proposition to dub it " pjc-nic," that the young people cheerfully jielded, and have even admitted th.it it 
Ijy far the belter name. On the other side of the ridge of Rocky Close the farm slopes doi>n lo a copse, full 
hazel bushes. At the further side is a laige pond or lake, well stocked with pike, tench, and perch. The 
[cran i* enthroned on the most mossy part of the knoll, and smokes the pipe of peace, and pending the 
lapptarancc of our floats, we entice him into conversation. Harvest is oier, the shouts of the children echo 
Mfds us, and he is supremely happy. 

Bless his fresh heart and stalwart old age 1 May he long live to jog round about the farm \ and when the 
le log and holly and mistletoe (of which there is a rare growth in the orchard awaiting Christmas) a 
ining U Rocky Oose, may I be there to share. 

Red SPiNNiiR. 





'\«'5rt7'HEN HC wtre boys and girls togclher, 
Y^Sr riaying out amongst the gorse, 

What thought we of wintry weather, 

Partings, changes, or remorse ? 

All before us biHght and glowing, 

As we grouped upon the grass, 

Telling talcs of fortunes growing 

For each buoyant lad or lass ; 

Life «as all a dream unbroken ; 

Love a word unwrit, unspoken. 



When ue were boys and girls together. 

What thought we of worldly ways? 
Never lambs amongst the heather 

Had less dread of stormy days ; 
Sun, and stream, and birds above us, 

Filled us wiih their warmth and life ; 
Wf loved all tilings, all things loved u^ 

Nothing boded future strife, 
When we spent our days togclher. 

lioys and girls 'mong gorse and heather. 

ISABELM BAKI& 



THE HOUR OF /.-E.T. 




THIi HOUR OF REST. 



(^^ENEATH the green implcachid trees, 
J^ Beside [he slreain 1 pass ; 
" I hear the bird upon the breeze. 

The breeie among the grass. 
What is thy sony, O breeie? O bird? 
O sweet bird, flying to tliy nest i 
" Rest to tb: weary « ntld. 
Rest: rest!" 



Sleep soon, O world, thy rest is brief 1 

Sink soon, thou westering beam I 
Tile stream is singing to the lea); 

The leaf unto the stream. 
What is ihy song, O leaf? O stream ? 
O grcj- stream flowing lo the uesi * 
•■ Resl lo the weary world, 

Rest! rest:" F. E. 
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SLWKISE ON TH1-: HII.I.S- 
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-JT STOOD upon ihe hills, «hen heaven's wide 

5lf arch 

^" Was glorious with the sun's r turning march, 














^^^^^H 




And woods were brightened, and soft gales 


;9h:j 




^^^^^^H 




Went forth to kiss the sun-clad vales. 


P 




^^^^^1 




The douds were far beneath inc ; bathed in lighr, 




^^^^^1 




They gathered midway round the wooded height. 




^^^^^^1 




And, in their fading glory, shone 


j^i 




^^^^^^^1 




Like hosts in banlc overthrown. 






l|^^*^^ 




As many a pinnacle, with shifting glance, 






_• 




Through the grey mist thrust up its shattered lance, 










And rocking on the cliff was left 




Liii_I^ 




The dark pine, blasted, bare and cleft. 
The veil of cloud was lifted, and belou- 
Glowed the rich valley, and the rivers flow 




fl^lHi 




Was darkened by ihe forest's shade. 






^H^^^^H 




Or glistened in the while cascade ; 






^^^1^1 




Where upward, in the mellow blush of day. 






^^Hfl 




The noisy bittern wheeled his spiral way. 






^^B^H 




I heard the distant waters dash. 






^HvH 




I saw Ihe current whirl and flash, 






^^^^Hi 




And richly, by the blue lake's silver lieach. 






^^^^^H 




The woods were bending with a silent reach. 






^^H^^H 




Then oer the vale, with gentle swell, 


Wn 




^^^^^H 




The music of the village bell 




H^^^^^l 




Came sweetly to the echo-giving hills ; 


m'\ 




^^^^H^H 




And the wiid horn, whose voice the woodland lills, 




^^^^^H 




Was ringing to the nierrj- shout, 










That faint and far the glen sent out, 






HH^^^H 




Where, answering to the sudden shot, thin smoke, 


'.BE 3 


^^^^H 




Through thick-leaved branches, fri>ni ihe dingle 


M|i 


^^^^^1 




broke. 




^^^^H 




If thou an worn and hard beset 


'■fiHl 


^^^^^^H 




With sorrows, that thou wouidst forget, 




^^^^^^H 




If thou wouidst read a lesson, that will keep 




^^^^^1 




Thy heart from fainting and thy soul from sleep. 


^9 






Go to ihc woods and hills ! No tears 




—T^ 


IB 


Dim the sweet look that Nature wears. 

HtNRV WaDSWORTH LOXniELLOW. 
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SUNLIGHT AND SHADE. 





'AIDEN, what are you seeking, 
As you sit by the river-side, 
Watching the bubbles breakitig. 
Hearing the waters glide ?'' 
" I'm iookinp for hopes that perished 
Like bubbles that vanish in air ; 




1 listen for voices cherished. 
That 1 never again shall hear." 
" Young man, what aie you seeking. 
As you gaze on the lustrous night. 

Watching the meteors streaking 
The \ioIet heavens with hghi ?■ 




A T W O R K . 

^LANE an' chisel an' hammer ! gaily they flash Somebody's hands are workin' for bread for ibe I 
J} in the sun 1 bal>es t' eat, 

An' somebody's waiiin' to welcome mc liomc Somcbod;-'s ej'es arc lookin' lor me comin' up I 
when my work Is done. ' street. 



Lk 





I how I used to sing at my work ; but that 

song's done. 
Here 'a the lonely workshop I chisel an' hammer an' 

plane, 
^« wi' the old good heart— I shall never ha' that 



Tberc'j nobody wailing at home for iiic ; the cottage 

is all so lone, 
An* the babes — fiod bless 'cm — it breaks my bean to 

hear 'em moan. 
^T^d's nobody at the window lookin' out up the 

tillage street. 
An' ivmk do seem so hard now ; she used to make it 



^*' the neighbours, kind hearts 1 they come an' stop 

' ai the workshop door, 

"•' piiies an' talks an' talks— they mean all well for 

•lifter a bit maybe I'll grow ; but there'll still be the 

place- 
■•* empty place in my heart, 'spite o' the cheeriest 

face 

0«V»ethin' '11 1^11 it ? What ! . . . Now that she's 

gone away, 
, ^on'i want it filled by nothin'. Never ! that's what 

1 say. 
^•**W an' chisel an' hammer I gaily ihcy flash in the 



**' when th' ev'nin' comes, an' I wipe the sweat from 
niy brow, 
' »top wi' my coal on my arm, an' think how lonely all 

' ^ink of her place at the table an' fire, an' her empty 
chair, 

the lonely supper a^waitin' for me, an' she not 
there'. 

bdbcs that crowed 'n her arms, an' held lo her 
Press's hem, 
*»in' to meet mc 1 How proud I was of her an' 
:hem '. 
p M the door as 1 mind it, an' I haven't the heart 



-go 

the empty cottage ; it makes u 



s her s< 



the shadows a-galherin'. an' the last o' the 
nin' sun, 
. wish the day weren't over an' my day's work 



The shadows over the chu 

fields below. 
An' there on the lonely cott^e ! an' I haven' 

heart to go. 

An' sometimes after the noon, when the village 

so stiil. 
An' there's scarce a breeie a-blowin' the arms o 

old white mill. 
Here 'n the quiet workshop a voice 1 seem ti> hear. 
Just hkc her voice, dear heart! 1 coum lier spirit's 

An' it whispers o' heaven an' hope, an' sajs J mayn't 

despond. 
An' minds me I got my work to do, an' tells me to 

look beyond. 
An' the sha\in's an' chips fall roun' me : they soun' 

like angels' wings. 
It must be her spirit near me, or I shouldn't ha' 

thought such things. 

Yes 1 1 got my work to do, thank God ! Hammer an' 

chisel an' plane ! 
'Tis work, work, ivork, as steadies one's heart an' 

Just the same for all on us, maiden an' man an' — 

wife : 
Life "lout work, 1 reckon, ain't worthy the name ■ 



An' life wi'oul hope to hold to 1 — why . . . belter die 
'Tis a ship wi'out an anchor, 1 say ; a gate wi' ne'er 
Plane an' chisel an hammer 1 gaily they flash in the 
Thank God, I vc hope and work ; 'tis that as helps me 



Thai's what the passun 'ud say ; but 'tis hard to stick 

'Tis hird to be left alone ! An' the babes ! An' t~ 

want her so. 
Plane .in' chisel an' hammer! gaily they flash in tl 



There's her empty chair by the fire, an' the seat by the 

window-pane ; 
She'll never come back to them or sit an' work in 

them again. 
But the empty place in my heart, there's somethin' as 



She'll ci 



losay 

e to r/iat for t 



r may be, in heaven, some 




THREE AXSWEKS TO T/IE SIfALLOlK 



( The Cram/molhcr n. 



"Fleet, ficct, fleet 1" 
Are those the swallows 1 hear ? 
The sound came sudden and swe 
And this is the spring of the year 



■s.) 

Their ivings are a sudden light, 
My lime will not be lonj;. 
For my spirit is nearer its flight 
Than thai of the young and the strong. 




To my dim eyes they seem 
But a sudden light as they pass. 
But 1 know how they skim o'er the s 
And over the churchyard grass. 



Fleet, fleet, fleet ! 

The days are wearins fast, 

1 hear them crj-, far out of the sky, 

" There are wings for the soul at last '. " 

Acnes Macooneu. 



QUIET CORNEK. 



Spring buds grew inio summer bloom, 
I And flowers were round the tree ; 
t knew noi anything of gloom, 
rce could happier be ; 



Bui a: 






And changed to winter strife, 
bild 1 have drunk the last swcel 
' From out the cup of life. 



I tried lo think him in the right, 

livit scorn came up instead — 
Hoik- should 1 know that in the light 

My love had long been dead ? 
And now, alas ! I can but plead 

That strength may come in me, 
That I may only once more read 

The two names on the tree. 

Guv ROSL^-N. 




A QUIET CORNER. 



Xiflrt/'HERE giant hills a sheltered vale enfold, 

TpV' An old-time farm lies nestling out of 

sight, 
TIk red-tiled homestead peeping toward the light 

Imid n grove of oaks huge-boughed and old ; 

Ind lichens, through quaint tenderness grovv-n bold. 
Run riot o'er the place in silent might, 
Aad crimson sunset flushes now to-night 




Flash all their greys and yellows into gold. 
Here changes come not, nor a stranger's face ; 
The winds indeed seem linked unto the place. 

And bring no neivs of what the world's about ; 
And as I pass along, in strange surprise 

The very horses in the stalls look out. 
And gaie at mc with calmly wondering eyes. 

G. WEATHERI.Y. 




Bright and glorious is ihat revelatiun, 

r this great world of ours ; 
Making evident our i 
In these stars of earth, these golden flowers. 



Gorgeous flowerets in the si(plight shining, •J'^ 

■daunting in tlie c>'e of day, ^A 

Tremulous leaves, with soft and silver lining, '^ 

Buds that open only to decay ; ^T 

Brilliani hopes, all woven in gorgeous tissues, fit 

Flaunting gaily in the golden light ; W 

Large desires with most uncertain issues, It? 

Tender wishes, blossoming at nighl ! ^^ 

ming, 
Working are ihey of the self-same powers. 

Which the Poet, in no idle dreaming, 
Secih in himself and in the flok 



i^*^W'<'^ifci>iA*»i^^M^^<*5s^^^^^^ 



idHt 



^,M !•'»'< 



,\P SIIIB'^ 



/^^<f'<^' 






And «'0 ^ („, over. 
Pot ever .vnu 

^„d .h.^V-jV,,,,, hours. ^„^ 



r-*V^^' 
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THE CLOSE OE THE YEAR. 




^ vSI^ ITI NG winds ha\e bio *n through the fore 
y k'i trees, and have tamed awaj the last rt 
'v3S nants of leafage— red brown tr g Id il 
UtesI of Autumn's flowers droop sadiv o tht 
stalks ; the garden is a wilderness of d)ing \ ec I 
and decaying leaves— in other « rdi \\ nter h 
come. Long, long ago, all the birds that hid it i 
their power have gone away in search of sunnier 
dimes. The si>aUows and the martins, the wag- 
tails and ihe warblers, the nightingales and the 
cuckoos, Ihe By-catchers and the swifts— all have 
left the cold north, and are now rejoicing among 
the myrtles and orange-groves of the south. But 
the sparrows still hop about the farmyard, and 
throng the city streets, and when the snow lies 
thick on hill and dale, and houses and streets art- 
clothed in white, many and many a feathereii 
visitor comes in from the woods, and chirps .t 
friendly greeting to mankind ; and though many i>t 
our birds are driven away by the frost and snon, 
our four-footed friends cannot follow iheir example, 
but perforce remain with us to brave the winter. 
The dormice are curled up snugly in their winter 
quarters ; the provident squirrels keep watch and 
ward over the hoards which kindly autumn and 
their own forethought and industry have provided 
for ihcm : and rabbits and hares linger in the 
copses and pinewoods^a prey to pnacheis, and 
their natural enemies, the weasels and frrn !- 
And yet, with all its drawbacks, »h,,' 



SUNLIGHT AKD SHADE. 




^^y^^^wsmw^-'-'^ 



ihere is in winter, especially in the country ; 

iind what gladness too 1 As a writer has well c 

pressed it, " there is a charm jn the homestead ii 

viinler which vanishes in the spring. The hur 

Ixjund toiler crunches beneath his feet ihe c 

rubbish of the farmyard upon which tlie evei 

friijl has already seized, and leaves behind hirr 

ihi: night the swept snow-heaps upon each aide th^^ 

|);iih and the icicle-hung eaves. As he steps ove»-.^ 

ihe threshold out of the bleak and desolate twir^ - 

^ht, home seems a palace of comfort and warmtl^ 

In the old chimney-corner there is a blaze 

flickering logs prepared for his r 

has the glow and shelter seemed 
so grateful as when he doses ihe **— __^^ 
I Ihe first aimless crystals of the galt-^^. 
With what tendernes-:^ ^ 
will settle, flake by flake, upon the &miht:>(i)^ \ 
roof, the glebe land that stretches down i^ 
the ri(er, and even, where It may, upon likt 
ice-bound river itself! We might think it 
the gentlest thing tn Nature. It 
softly that the snipe, dibbling for w 

i edge, hardly heeds it, and up at 
1 j'onder the wild upland recciv* 
oppressor without a murmur ** 
int. Yet, one by one, the famili^d 
outlines of the landscape are smothered ol> 
and —except for the tall poplar 
refuse to hold the treacherous crystals, ai 
tihercron the robin still finds an unencui 
bered perch— all is mufHed, wrapped, i 
buried in the cruel but dainty si 
indeed, has man need of all his 1: 
fur the snow, though it falls softly, i 




THE CLOSE OP THE YEAK. 




of labour. 

U)d ice ; and it h well we should not. 
owes much to ii, and human nature much 
("or wriihoui Christmas charity Christmas 
thcr would be sad indeed." Christmas ch: 
Christmas kindliness of heart 
selAshncssand love ! Yes, that is the key 
of irae winter gladness ! When the ponds and 
la^Ks are ice-bound, when the roads are hidden 
«l«ep in snow, what a picture of wondrous beauty 
»* the village church clad in white, with a throng 
of eager worshippers offering one another hearty 
^Mitmas jjreeiings, and " Gnd-speed" throunh 
'*** coming year. Truly, the si 
'■"I* after all : Spring, Sur 
'"T— all are fair and bright if » 
o have them si 
And, if the close of Nat 



*'"^Ar draws n 



Like winter, old age 



; glad and bright, should 



s be found when life« 
it without its own especial joys and pleasures, and if only 
"**« remain, the loss of youth and health and strength will not be so grievous after all. Pleasant, indeed, is it 
;** See husband and wife descending the vale of years together still strong in mutual confidence and love. This 
^ tbe picture Bums has drawn for us in that sweet old song of which it seems impossible to lire : — 



Joho Aj 



y Jo. Jah 



irjo. 



And ilHp thc£iihcr lit the Imt. 



At the foot of the hill, where the little snow-clad church nestles among the trees— this is the fitting place for us 
*>nd tlie year lo draw to its close, and— who knows?— it may be while the Christmas bcHs are ringing out their 
^V'cct message of peace and goodwill, fond hearts that have clung together through all the weary stages of life, 
*riay pass calmly and gently from this land of froit and snow into the eternal sunshine which surrounds ihe 
throne of oar Maker and our God. 



SUNLIGHT AND SHADE. 




SAILED TO-NIGHT. 



\ VER the moonlit sea, 

Far away from Devon and me, 
My lover has sailed to-nighi !- 
And I may he and »-eep, 



Whilst my kindred are fast asleep. 

Such tears as are kept from sight- 
Weep, till my eye grows dim 
Underneath the reddeninu rim, 



SAILED TC-NiCtlT. 



For the love I drove away ; 
Weep with an aching brami 
And a heart full of hidden pain. 

Thai must never sec the day. 

The love I could not tell 

Lfty deep in my heart as a n-ell, 

Where I kept my secret hid ; 
And when he came 1 know. 
Though forehead and cheek were a; 

My lip was a closed lid. 

I could not cry aloud 
" I love you," for, oh, I was proud. 
As I thought a maid should be ; 
So when he came to woo, 



I bound up my roses with rue, — 
And nowt he's off o'er the ses. 

No wreck e'er cast ashore 

'Mid the wind and the waters roar 

Could be such a wreck as I ; 
Lost on the reefs of pride. 
To be lashed by the chafing tide, 

Of memory till 1 die. 

Yet haply, after years, 

When I have out-wept youthful [ears. 

My love may re^sweep the main : 
And then if he come to sue. 
He will find me tranquil, but true, 

And leave me never again. 

Isabella D.anks. 





.wolf"""" \ 







THE REALAfS CF THE DEEP. 




Awsy, the Cora] islands white 
Are brilliant in the morning light ; 
Sracioih valleys rich with golden green, 
Long curves of yellow sand between, 
And misty snows of falling streams, 



With towering mountains ftiU of dreams- 
Dreams sweet as mother's kiss, 
Dreams filled with purest bliss. 

Then away with the breeze o'er the foaming seas, 
To the land which can promise this. 

F. H. H. 



SUNLIGHT AND SHADE. 




J SONG OF THE NIGHT. 




Willow bank and placid stream, 
Robed in snowy moonbeams dream, 

t^nd, and sea, and .lir, and sky, 
Hushed in tranquil mystcr)' lie, 
Restless hcin .ind wistful eye, 
bkcp and resL 



Folded on the breast of heaven, 
Eanh, and man by cares oerdrivcn, 

Sleep and rest ; 
While the stars blight courses keep, 
Sail afar the aiure deep, 
Weary dreamers dreani and sleep— 

Sleep and resL 

J HutB. 



SUNLIGHT AND SHADE. 




BABYS FIRST SNOW 



k 



5 ABY ! What does Uaby see, 
p Looking ai the (ailing snoiv ? 
'^ Haby sees with all his eyes, 
Opening wide in bright surprise, 
Jeivels falling from the skies. 
Baby ! What does Baby ihink, 

Looking at the drifting snow ? 
Bab)' ihinks with all his might, 
Thinking till his fists grow light, 
How he lo*'es lo see the sight. 



Baby ! what does Baby say. 

Looking al the smooihed-o 
Bab)' says, with eo 
" How I'd like to jump and go, 
And be cradled on ' 




li.iby ! WTiat does Baby knc 

Looking at the cushioned si 
Baby knows a softer lair, 
Thinks and sees it 's sweet and f;iir. 
Says he 'd rather cushion there. H. H. 



SLLMBEI; SOXG. 




SLUMBER SONG. 



tLOSE, close, bright eyes, close. 
Safely cradled frcim all foe* 
On mother's breast ; 
Soft nitliout the west wind bioivs. 
Murmuring love songs to the rose. 
Rest, babj-, rest. 

Still, slill, sweet one. still ; 

Gently over vale and hill 

Is borne alons 



Mti&ic from the rippling rill, 
Nightingale's sweet pipe and trill. 
Eve's slumber song. 

Sleep, sleep, babj-, sleep ; 
Stars iQ heaven above out-pcep 

With silver light : 
Rest, then, rest in slumber deep. 
And may good angels safely keep 

Thcc through the nigbL 



SUXLiGHT AND SHADE. 




^ B c e n &. 

,© UNLIGHT and shade ! Long days of summer glow ; 
^sf Long nights of winter darkness, with no ray 
Of moon or stars to cheer the traveller's way : 
So pass the silent years, or quick or slow. 
Just as Time chooses to be friend or foe ; 

And then the End must come, and none can say 
To that grim tyrant either yea or nay ! 
The book of Life is closed for weal or woe ! 
And yet, if all be well — if, brave and true 

'Mid shade or sunlight, we have tried to keep 
The higher purpose of our life in view. 

The end will be a calm unruffled sleep ; 
And, through the mists, the eye of faith will look 
Upon the preface to God's perfect book. 

'' George Wilatherly. 
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nrod 6f Children," &c. With numerous Illustrations. 5s. 

The Mother Goose Goslings. By Eleanor 

W. Taijiot. a Book of favourite Nursery Rhymes, with Coloured 
Pictures on every page by an American Artist. 3s. 6d. 

Bo-Peep. A Treasury for the Little Ones. With 
Goloured Frontispiece and Illustrated throughout with Original 
lUnstzations. Boards, 2s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

Modern Explorers. By Thomas Frost. Illus- 
tnted. Crown 4to, 176 |>aees, cloth, 55. 
A Parcel of Children. By Olive Patch. 

V^th numerous Illustrations. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 

A Cruise in Chinese \A/^aters. Being the Log 

«rtlie " Fortnna." By Capt. A. F. Lindlby. Illustrated. 5s. 

Caseeirs Robinson Crusoe. With numerous 

lUmtratUNis. New and Cheaper Edstion. Price 3s. 6d. 
"My Diary." Twelve Coloured Plates and 366 Small 
WOodcBts, with Blank Space for every day in the year. Boaxds, zc ; 
roan, n. 

Old Proverbs with New Pictures. With 

014 far-Mrnilft Coloured Plates. 6s. 

The Worldin Pictures. ASeriesof SixGifl-Books 

Vpadallj suiuble for Sunday-School Prizes. Illustrated throui^iout, 
and handsomely bound in cloth. 2s. 6d. each. 

The Picture Teaching Series. Fcap. 4to, 

doCb, gilt edges, as. 6d. each. 10 Books, each profusely Illustrated.' 



AND YOUNG PEOPLE. 

Casseirs Sixpenny Story Books. All Illus- 
trated, and containing interesting Stories by well-known Writen. 
Bound in attractive CMOured Bostfds. Eight Books, price 6d. each. 

Little Folks. Half-yearly Vplumes, each containing 
nearly 500 Pictures. Boards, 3s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, 5s. each. 

*< Little Folks'' Painting Books. Illustrated 

throughout, xs. each. 



"Little Folka" Illuminating 
Book. 

Nature Painting Book. 



Picturea to Paint. 

'* Little Folka " Painting Book. 



Atiother "Little Folks' 
Ing Book. 



Paint- 



Thorns and Tangles. The Story of Bertie 

Grafton's Troubles. By Charlotte S. Abbbv. is. 

The Cuckoo in the Robin's Nest. By Mrs. 

H. Martin, xs. 
John's Mistake. By Mrs. D. Nasuith. And 

other Tales, xs. 

Pearl's Fairy Flower. By S. T. A. Radcliffe. 

And other Tales, xs. 

Three W^ee Ulster Lasses. By James Greer. 

xs. 6d. 

Little Queen Mab. By L C. Silkk. is. 6d. 
Up the Ladder. By Sibella B. Edgcome. is. 6d. 
Mr. Burke's Nieces. By the Author of "Poor 

Nelly," ftc. &c. SI. 

May Cunningham's TriaL By the Autlior of 

"Two Fourpenny Bits," &c. &c as. 

Margaret's Enemy. By Madeline Bonavia 

Hunt. ss. 6d. 

Pen's Perplexities. By the Author of '* Little 

Hinges." ss. 6d. 



A Complete List of Cassyia. & Company's Child ren's Books will be forwar ded post frti on appiicaiioH, 

OA.88BIjIj & OOMPANT'S^OMPLBTB~OATALOQUB, containing a List of SavBRAL HuNDRn> Volumbs, 
iDdacfiiig BibkM and Religious Works, Fine-Art Volumes, Children's Books, Dictiommries, Ed u e m H omm l Works. Historr, Nmimomi 

~ \tisos, Hemdbooks and Guides, SeiomeojTrmoels, &c. ftfc, togather with a Sypopsis of thtir nta ww 



Hitiorft Hottsskold and Domestic Treatises, nrnnatrvmrT aau vwmm*. »#»••»*••• « r—y » .», wm «mm, .w^^.— . wm^ m. ^ jr.. ■ < ■■■■ « 
Pbmatad Serial Publications, sent post free on a|>plicatwm to CASSELL ft OOMPANY, Limitbd, Lwdgaia HilltXoiidoa. 

Cassell <^ Company^ Limitbd:' London^ Paris *• Nbw York. 
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